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COMMERCIAL TEXT-BOOKS 


Moore and Miner’s Practical Business Arithmetic 
(READY THIS SUMMER) 


Aims to develop arithmetic as an effective tool for 
rapid and accurate calculation. 


Moore and Miner’s Accounting and Business 
Practice 


Provides in an adaptable form the material for a 
common-sense, correct, and up-to-date training for 
boys and girls who intend to enter the business world. 


Huffcut’s Elements of Business Law 


Presents the leading principles of business law 
together with simple concrete examples and problems 
showing these principles in their application to com- 
mercial transactions. 


Atwood’s Practical Commercial Speller 
Contains : — 

1. One hundred graded lessons of untechnical 
words, including common homonyms and pairs of 
words not homonyms that are easily confused. 

2. Classified lists of business terms. 


Anderson’s American Phonography 


Especially adapted to high-school instruction. In- 
cludes a complete presentation of the corresponding 
and reporting styles of phonography, and about fifty 
pages of selected, graded dictation exercises. 


GINN & COMPANY Publishers 


Boston New York Chicago London 
San Francisco Atlanta Dallas Columbus 


Text-Books of Art Education 


BOOK SEVEN 


of this Series is now ready for delivery. Sample copies will be 
mailed, postpaid, for 55 cents. 

For the convenience of the New England teachers, we are pleased 
to announce that a complete line of our publications are on sale at 
the store of J. L. Hammett & Company, Boston, Mass. 


THE PRANG SUMMER SCHOOL 
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Twenty-third, 1906. Announcements and detailed information 
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NEW YORK ATLANTA CHICAGO 
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THE FELIX P. H. DAUS DUP 1CAT R CO. 
Daus Building, 111 John 8t., New York City 


NOTABLE NEW BOOKS! 


The Silver-Burdett Readers 


By ELLA M. Powers and THomAs M. BALLIET, Dean 
of the School of Pedagogy, New York University. 


A series of five readers, national in scope, based on the best 
principles of pedagogy. These books are distinctive in the 
exactness with which they have been graded, and the intrinsic 
literary quality of the subject-matter. 


The Silver Series of Language Books 
First Steps in English (Enlarged Edition) 
By ALBERT LEROY BARTLETT, A.M. 
An interesting first book, bright, inspiring, and literary. 
The Elements of English Grammar 


By ALBERT LEROY BARTLETT, A.M., 
and HOWARD LEE McCBAIN, A.M. 


Complete in both analytic and constructive work. 


Conn’s Physiologies 
Introductory Physiology and Hygiene 
(Enlarged Edition) 
By H. W. Conn, Ph.D. 


Elementary Physiology and Hygiene 
(Enlarged Edition) 
By H. W. Conn, Ph.D. 


For primary and grammar grades. In which are taught laws 
of health, based upon a thorough knowledge of physiology. 


Essentials of United States History 

By WILLIAM A. Mowry, Ph.D , and BLANCHE S. Mowry. 
Simply written, sufficiently comprehensive, and carefully 
graded. Admirably adapted for the sixth, seventh, and 
eighth grades. 


We cordially invite the attention of all educators to these 
publications. Full information wilt gladly be sent to any 
address upon request. Texts forall’ grades from the Kinder- 
garten to the University. 


SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY 


NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO 
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WHAT THEY SAY. 


SUPERINTENDENT C. M. JorDAN, Minneapolis: 
Every reasonable effort should be made to retain 
the services of a good teacher. 


PRESIDENT D. McIver, State Normal 
and Industrial College of North Carolina; 
Educators must watch out lest, as the story goes, 
they aim too high, waste their powder, miss their 
aim, and break the gun. 


SUPERINTENDENT W. F. Gorpy, Springfield: 
Manual training trains the brain through the eye 
and hand; it encourages the non-boyish boy; it 
develops motor power and executive ability; it 
brings the learner into sympathetic touch with the 
world of reality. 


SUPERINTENDENT ASHER J. Jacosy, Milton, 
Mass.: The school that wisely selects from 
the modern enriched program of studies such mate- 
rial as will best serve the child for right guidance 
in life’s activities and duties and for increasing his 
true enjoyment and happiness, is doing a most 
valuable work. 


SUPERINTENDENT Ropert O. SMALL, Grafton, 
Mass.: IJ believe that the child should be 
constantly consulted as to his or her tastes, not 
necessarily to have them complied with. More 
mature wisdom would be useless if childish tastes 
were sufficient. But they should be consulted in 
order to minister to the child’s development along 
the lines that Mother Nature has intended and 
equipped. 


SUPERINTENDENT C. P. Cary, Wsconsin: 
The human race has been fed upon and nourished 
by certain great masterpieces in literature, and it is 
to these masterpieces that, as teachers, we must go 
to prevent in ourselves mental stagnation, and the 
vitiation of taste that comes from contact with in- 
sipid literary product of mediocre writers, and it is 
to these same sources that we must lead our pupils 
sooner or later if we would have them obtain from 
literature good taste, high ideals of literary form, 
and mental health. The student who is ambitious 
to become a painter does not spend his hours in 
the study of the drawings and cruder daubings of 
some novice at the painter’s art. To do so would 
be inexcusable. His only course is to search out 
the masters and devote to them his hours upon 
hours of study and practice until the secret of their 
success becomes his own. 


DOT MILLER OF OHIO, 
BY ERASMUS WILSON, PITTSBURG. 


Clothes don’t make the man, nor does raiment, 
borrowed or hired, for graduating occasions 
cheapen the man in after years. Anyway, doesn’t a 
man make just as good an appearance in a bor- 
rowed or rented dress suit as in one of his own that 
is not paid for? Indeed, a rented suit is just as 
good as one owned, 

Indeed, a borrowed suit for an occasion 5 la a 
man is to make a special appearance is far more 
creditable and commendable than is a borrowed 
oration or essay, delivered in elaborate full dress 
for which the highest price has been paid. A full 
dress suit is not a paying investment for a high 
school graduate, nor for the average college gradu- 
ate, 

Girls would think it awful to graduate in bor- 
rowed gowns, or to make one gown serve for half 
a dozen. It used to be different with girls, the 
same as with boys. At least it was over in Ohio in 
the early days of the normal schools. Then it was 
not unusual for a graduating gown to go the 
rounds, and one bouquet of cut flowers was made 
to serve several performers simply by tying with a 
different ribbon or changing a few of the flowers. 

Gowning, however, was not so much the rage in 
those days as now. More attention was given to 
the matter of education than to the manner in which 
it was exhibited. Sunday clothes were held to be 
good enough for examination and exhibition days, 
unless there was something peculiar or unusual on 
the program. 

Dorothy Miller was one of the normal school 
girls in those days, and not so long ago that she 
may not be in full life and vigorous to-day. Henry 
Miller was accounted a poor man, being the owner 
of quite a small farm and the father of a large 
family. So small was his farm and so large was his 
family that no one envied him. 

Dot was the eldest girl, and in a sense was the 
mainstay of the family, for without her assistance 
her mother could scarcely have managed to get 
along, having so many babies to care for and to 
work for. Henry Miller was a believer in educa- 
tion, and a strong supporter of the normal school, 
which was in fact a high school with a normal de- 
partment added. And in spite of all, he managed 
so as to have his children go to school regularly, 
even if he had to hitch up and take them in the 
spring wagon when the weather or the roads were 
too bad for them to go afoot. 

Dot trudged that three miles to the high-normal 
school after having risen at daylight and done up. 
the housework, and then trudged back again only 
to pitch in and finish up the work of the day. 

She dressed plainly and inexpensively. In fact 
she had to, because her father couldn’t afford any- 
thing more than the plainest clothes for his chil- 
dren. 
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As commencement day approached there was a 
good deal of talk among the girls as to what they 
were going to wear. Dot had in mind a new dress, 
but about that time her father met with an accident 
that unfitted him for work, besides entailing some 
unusual expense, 

Dot went right along, only working harder, even 
taking turns in the fields and driving to town with 
loads of farm produce. 

Some of her classmates thought that she 
wouldn’t think of graduating, anyway she wouldn’t 
be given a place on the program, because she had 
no clothes to wear. 

Among the prizes offered was a gilt-edged copy 
of Whittier’s poems, and among the names on the 
program was that of Dot Miller in the recitation 
class. 

When the eventful evening came, the stage in 
the normal school hall was filled with the best- 
dressed aggregation of girls and boys ever seen in 
the town. And the exercises were brilliant and 
highly pleasing to the large and critical audience 
assembled. 

The gowning of the girls was particularly notice- 
able, their parents seemingly having left nothing 
undone to make their particular chiid appear to a 
little better advantage than any other. Ribbons 


fluttered in the fitful fan-breezes, laces of fine 


fabrics clung gracefully to neat figures, while fra- 
grant bouquets of cut flowers rendered the rather 
heavy atmosphere redolent. 

Proud mammas took special pride in telling 
those about them how much their daughter’s gradu- 
ating gowns had cost, and how hard they had 
worked to get them ready for this great occasion. 

But where was Dot Miller? 

She was there all right, but not much in evi- 
dence, as she had modestly taken a back seat, away 
back, in fact, for there was a lot of crowding and 
bustling for front seats. The several performers 
had all done well and had been vociferously ap- 
plauded, and a bunch or a basket of flowers passed 
across the footlights to each one. 

Finally Dot Miller was called, which was the 
signal for a lot of giggling and craning of necks by 
those on the stage as well as in the audience. And 
there was a lot more giggling when she came for- 
ward in her Sunday calico dress, with no other 
ornaments than a string of glass beads that had 
been given to her by her grandmother when she 
was a baby. 

Her beautiful chestnut brown hair, which hung 
in long braids, exactly matched her sun-bronzed 
complexion, and heightened the effect of her 
bright, blue eyes. Her hands may have seemed to 
be a bit large, or it may have been because they 
were a bit tanned and somewhat swollen on 
account of the work they had done. 

Dot had chosen Whittier’s “Maud Muller” for 
her recitation, and she hadn’t proceeded far until 
the audience began to feel that she was the real 
“Maud.” Her cheap calico gown was soon for- 
gotten, and the lack of fixings and flowers was un- 
noticed. 

The close of her recital was followed by the first 
genuinely honest burst of applause that had rang 
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through the hall that evening. There being no 
basket of flowers for her, Mrs. Bettie Brown, one 
of the high-up leaders of society, loosened her fine 
corsage bouquet, and with her own hands passed 
it over the lights to Dot, who received it with tears. 
and smiles. 

Dot got the prize also. 


THE ELEVATION OF WAGE-EARNERS.—(I.) 
BY FANNIE FERN ANDREWS. 


Before we can determine what forms of educa-- 
tion should be advised for the elevation of wage- 
earners from a lower to a higher industrial status, 
we must be clear as to the way in which a wage- 
earner may rise toa higher industrial plane. In 
general, he can rise in three ways :— 

(1) By becoming more efficient in his particular- 
line of work. 

A common laborer, for example, who sweeps the 
floor may perform his work with greater speed and: 
greater care and thus become more valuable indus- 
trially. 

A cash girl in a department store will outrank 
her sisters in business ability if she displays greater 
alertness, care, and intelligence than those about 
her. 

A woodworker may increase his capacity by at- 
taining a higher degree of speed, or accuracy, or 
both. In either case the final result of his efforts- 
will be a greater amount of work of good quality. 
His production, therefore, is greater, and this 
means an increased industrial efficiency. 

Similarly, this principle can be applied to any 
worker in a skilled or an unskilled trade. 

(2) By increasing his industrial usefulness in ac- 
quiring an additional knowledge. 

The sweeper may become more useful by learn- 
ing to make simple repairs on the floor which he 
keeps clean. Gradually he may develop into an- 
ordinary carpenter; his position will thus be ele- 
vated. 

The cash girl can learn to do up packages, to. 
wait on a customer, to sell goods, thus demonstrat- 
ing her increased usefulness, and her fitness for a- 
better position. From a salesgirl, she may thus rise- 
in the industrial scale. 

The errand boy in an office who observes the- 
work of the clerks and absorbs this knowledge may 
prepare himself for a position as clerk or book-- 
keeper. 

The fireman on a locomotive who learns the 
nature of its machinery and its operation will ac- 
quire an increased usefulness, which will enable him. 
to occupy the higher position of a locomotive engi- . 
neer. 

The man who works in a garage, washing auto- 
mobiles, cleaning the machinery, and filling the. 
tanks with oil, can acquaint himself with the in- 
tricacies of the machinery, so that he might be able- 
to act as a chauffeur ; he, too, would advance indus- 
trially. 

The ordinary machinist performing one machine - 
operation only, lathe work, for example, who learns . 
to do other operations, such as planing and milling, 
boring and drilling, will rise to the position of an 
all-round machinist. A more intimate knowledge - 
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of the nature of the machines and the ability to 
sketch out and make the special tools required for 
them would qualify him for an expert tool-maker 
and machinist, perhaps a master mechanic. Thus 
would this man progress from a comparatively low 
to a high position in his trade. 

(3) By displaying qualities of leadership:— 

The common laborer who works on the railroad 
may become a section boss, In general, any 
worker in a skilled or an unskilled trade may ad- 
vance toa position of leader through ability to 
direct work and workman; the clerk may become a 
chief clerk; the machinist may become a gang 
leader, assistant foreman, or foreman ; the salesman 
in a department store, having the ability to direct 
men, in addition to his general knowledge of the 
business, can rise to the position of head of the de- 
partment, floor manager, superintendent, or man- 
ager of the concern. It is of course obvious that a 
wage-earner can rise to a higher industrial status 
by combining these conditions. 

Many a striking example could be given of the 
marked elevation of a man in the industrial scale 
where these three essentials, namely: efficiency, 
usefulness through knowledge, and leadership, 
have come into happy co-relation. 

What prevents wage-earners from rising to a 
higher industrial status? Several reasons can be 
given. In the first place the majority of the 
American wage-earners have received a compara- 
tively small amount of general education. The 
United States has provided a system of education 
which in part is compulsory for all children. Some 
of the states make this compulsory period, how- 
ever, so short that the general average of school at- 
tendance throughout the United States, according 
to the report of the commissioner of education, is 
about five years. In other words, the vast majority 
of children enter industrial pursuits with not more 
than five years of school training. It is evident 
that the powers of the child cannot be developed 
very fully in this time. 

But many wage-earners who have received a 
longer schooling enter life inadequately equipped 
in essential qualifications which are the basis of in- 
dustrial elevation. These are self-exertion, logical 
thinking, forethought, moral poise, and respect for 
work, all of which make for efficiency, usefulness 
through knowledge, and leadership. 


‘a critical analysis of this, we must know how it 
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The majority, of wage-earners enter pursuits 
without a definite aim and lack withal a specific 
preparation for their work. The result is that 
many boys and girls waste the first few years, 
floundering from one occupation to another with- 
out aim and guidance, before they drift into the 
proper industrial channel. An elementary knowl- 
edge of an occupation would give some aim in life, 
and would make the entrance into the business 
field easier and the future more fruitful. 

Finally, the wage-earner, who wakes up to the 
deficiencies of his early training and is ambitious. 
enough for advancement, lacks very often the op- 
portunities to accomplish this result without great 
sacrifice of time and money. His mind is not 
trained for self study, and but very few towns and 
cities in the United States offer evening instruction 
that will specifically benefit him. These are the 
reasons which prevent wage-earners from rising to. 
a higher industrial status. 

It is the policy of American education to develop. 
the whole child, to prepare him, not only for his 
work but for his leisure. If, then, we are to make 


prepares for the work and for the leisure of a per- 
son, determining therefrom the vaiue of this. 
preparation. A person’s work and leisure mutually 
influence each other. Leisure is a very important 
element in one’s industrial life. The way in which 
a wage-earner performs his work is dependent, not 
only upon his inherent and acquired ability, but 
upon the attitude which he takes towards his busi- 
ness. This is dependent in a large measure on the 
way in which he spends his time outside of his 
work. If this is filled with occupations that are up- 
lifting, it will be a healthful stimulus in his work- 
ing hours. If he takes his place among men as a 
factor in the civic and political life of the com- 
munity, he inevitably sees that a prerequisite for a 
self-respecting social position among his fellows is. 
a self-respecting position among his co-laborers. 
He will therefore try to advance in directions which. 
will make his industrial status consistent with his 
social. In short, if the associations of a person’s 
leisure imbue him with high standards of living, he 
will have an impelling impetus to rise as high as he 
can in his business life. On the other hand, the 
business of a person is a determining factor for his. 
leisure time, it decides what this will be. 


THE PINES’ SONG. 


Black-stemmed and tall, the pines above us 
Brown-gloom and sunlit-space, with blue sky far, away; 
Here we may lie on couches, velvet spread and sweet, 
Here is long-dreamned-of rest, for city-weary feet. 


Fly far, all thoughts of stealthy cant, deceit for gain; 
Come down, © curtain of dreams, between us and all 


pain; 


Shut out the garish light that shows our hateful ways, 
Soft music bring, and songs of long-gone epic days. 


Hark to the pines’ chant, sighingly crescendo, 

Heart-stilling melody, a-whispering of world-woe, 

Voice of the heroes old, and ancient women singing, 

True lovers’ farewell words, and ghostly battles ringing. 
} 


\ 
Naught but the beauty lives of all the ages’ sadness, 
Nanght hut a harmony of their tumultuous gladness. 
Then evermore. ’mong little, minds and bitter wrong, 
O listen, listen to the pines’ 


softly sway, 


melodious ,song! 
—M. M. Browne. 
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THE GERMAN INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL SYSTEM. 


BY THE HON. JOHN C. MONAGHAN, 
of the Eureau of Manufactures, Department of Commerce and 


Labor. 

The world is moving rapidly forward along lines 
in which the educator is the leader. The East is 
entering upon the greatest educational era in its 
history. China is chopping down the deeply-rooted 
tree of its learning. The vast educational system 
based upon the writings of Confucius, Mencius, and 
others is about to give place to a system based 
upon all that is best in Western methods. Such 
success as has been achieved in this country has 
been due in large degree to the fact that our indus- 
trial resources have been practically inexhaustible. 
The fact that we have built up a phenomenally 
large amount of material prosperity has led people 
to look askance at every effort made to inaugurate 
a system of industrial education. Primary, second- 
ary, college, and university education we have had 
in abundance. The one weak point in the system is 
its utter inability to correlate the lives of boys and 
girls to their environment. There is much in in- 
dustrial and commercial life that has made, is mak- 
ing, and is long destined to make for the progress 
and prosperity of all. To make the most of all the 
world offers we have to apply that form of educa- 
tion that secures the best results. One evil of our 
present system is its tendency to unfit boys for life 
or life’s work. The education advocated by the 
friends of industrial education is calculated to make 
a boy love his work. Take for example the 
farmer’s son who gets a good training in the chem- 
istry that touches farm, orchard, vineyard, hennery, 
or stable. I hold that such a boy will not only be a 
better farmer, he will be a better man. In the 
workshop to-day a little more than mere 
mechanical skill is demanded. The man in the fac- 
tory or on the farm who has added knowledge to 
his skill is in a position to command success. Ex- 
perience teaches that the wages of such a man are 
sure to be higher than the wages of the man who 
has limited his studies to questions of skill. High 
wages go to skilled labor. The marvelous suc- 
cess that the German empire has experienced in 
recent years is due in a very large degree to its in- 
dustrial, industrial art, and kindred schools. When 
told, as you have been told, and will be told again, 
that the Germans are theorizers, go to the wonder- 
ful schools in the empire, particularly to the dye- 
ing, tanning, textile, jewelry, and other schools and 
see how very practical they are. 

Let us consider the jewelry school at Pforzheim. 
The school is built like a Greek temple. It is per- 
fect in its architectural form, and in its equipment. 
It is divided into two parts, the industrial and the 
industrial art branches. Into the first go all the 
boys, and by a process of selection, so characteris- 
tic of the Germans, the bright boys, those manifest- 
ing talent or the tendency toward artistic expres- 
sion, sometimes dignified by the name of genius, 
are lifted out of the industrial into the industrial 
art classes. The German method precludes waste, 
or at least much waste, and it saves boys and girls 
from the humiliation consequent upon failure. In 
industrial schools the boys and girls get enough of 
the practical to preclude losses» They learn just 
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enough about metallurgy, about solders, their use 
and abuse, etc. They get a fairly good course in 
blow-pipe work. When they enter the school or 
factory they are put at a bench by the side of well- 
trained mechanics. The success met by the Black 
Forest factories or jewelry shops is as interesting 
as it is instructive and suggestive. 

What the other industrial schools have meant to 
the empire is manifested in so many ways ang along 
so many lines that one has to hesitate in choosing 
concrete examples for illustrations. Take beet- 
root sugar. At first the yield was 3 to 4 per cent. ; 
to-day in Germany on the plains of Magdeburg, 
thanks to the empire’s schools and experiment 
stations, there are acres of beet roots where the 
yield runs as high as 23 per cent,, and whose gen- 
eral average is 14 or 15 per cent. And yet there 
are those who tell you that all this talk of industrial 
and industrial art education is theory—a fad. It is 
the hardest kind of fact, it is the bed-rock bottom 
on which the German Empire has built up the 
wonderful system that has secured results the 
record of which, all things considered, reads like a 
romance. It is a system that is sure to commend 
itself just as soon as its successes have been seen. 
Industrial and industrial art schools have demon- 
strated their raison d’etre in other countries ; they 
will add wonderfully to the effectiveness of this re- 
public industrially and commercially, once they are 
successfully introduced. They will teach boys and 
girls to love their work. They will go a long way 
towards solving the great sociological problems. 
They will stop the tide that is tending towards a dis- 
heartened, discontented, disturbing proletariat re- 
cruited from the ranks of high school graduates 
unable to earn a living because they lack the capac- 
ity to do anything desirable, and because they lack 
a love of work, and are averse to toil of any kind 
that results in dirty fingers or dirty clothes. These 
schools are the great need of the nation, now. As 
the years pass the need will grow greater. What is 
needed is a system that will put the industrial and 
industrial art schools as near to the people as the 
common school is now.—Address at Graduates’ 
Club, New York city. 


BY ORVILLE T. BRIGHT. 


The whole trend of living in these days is rush 
and hurry. There is no time for the enjoyment of 
anything—in fact enjoyment does not seem to pay. 
The great aim in life seems to be to get through 
with something in order to get at something else. 
Of course one feels this more in the city than else- 
where, but the sentiment is not confined to the city. 

Somebody has said that the most grotesque 
thing in the world is to see Americans try to play. 
They try so hard that they make a business of it 
and it becomes work. I once joined the Chicago 
Whist Club, at a cost of twenty dollars, and spent 
four evenings in learning that the players exercised 
the same sort of faculties and about the same brain 
power that they would in the banking business. It 
was too strenuous for a man who went in for pleas- 
ure and I withdrew, having spent five dollars a 
night in learning a lesson—not whist. 
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It does not pay to be everlastingly on the stretch 
and strain and doing things in a hurry. This de- 
plorable spirit pervades the schools and half of the 
work is done in a “slap-dash” manner that leads to 
anything but scholarship. There is a school tradi- 
tion that children should do some thinking, but 
thinking is not a matter for hurry. William Morris 
all his life preached the doctrine of the enjoyment 
of work, but work that is hurried cannot be en- 
joyed. Enjoyment will be measured only by the 
degree of excellence shown in the product. Hence 
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the effort of the pupil must result in something 
done correctly, and children can do little correctly 
if there is much emphasis upon rapidity, or if the 
time allotted occasions hurry. Ever and always 
preach the doctrine of careful thinking, of neatness, 
good arrangement, and correctness. Rapidity will 
take care of itself, and “hurry up” should be ban- 
ished from the schoolroom. 

So whether in play or in work, let enjoyment 
pure and simple find a place, because there is time 
to do well whatever we have in hand—Selected. 


WHO’S WHO IN EDUCATION. 


EDWIN G. COOLEY, CHICAGO. 


Superintendent E. G. Cooley of Chicago has 
probably as great educational responsibility as any 
public school man in the United States. 

The opportunity and responsibility of the super- 
intendent of schools in a large city are surpassed by 
those of few other men in public or private life. 
The problems of America are the problems of her 
cities, and the ultimate solution of these problems 
is to be found in the product of her schools, and 
what that product is to be will be largely deter- 
mined by the selection, direction, and inspiration of 
the teachers. 

Chicago is not only the second largest city on 
the continent, but her influence over the 25,000,000 
people within 500 miles is much greater than is 
that of New York upon the people within 500 
miles. and infinitely greater than is that of any 
other of the American cities. The people in 
Chicago and those influenced by her are in a civic 
and social, commercial and industrial condition of 
development such as to make influence mean vastly 
more than in conservative and historic centres. 
Hence the opportunity and responsibility of her 
superintendent, other things being equal, is 
greater, ultimately, than that of any other superin- 
tendent. 

In the case of Mr. Cooley the “other things” all 
favor magnifying his influence. He has greater 
personal power than has any other single public 
school man in the world. By the charter, the rules, 
and the traditions of the board of education the 
superintendent selects every text-book in use in 
the schools for a period of five years. In New York 
and most other large cities there is an open list so 
that the choices are made by various persons, but in 
Chicago Mr. Cooley has named every book in use. 
He also names every teacher appointed and every 
teacher promoted, transferred, or dismissed, and he 
does this directly. 

Whether such a centralizing of power is wise is 
not in question here, but it should be said in pass- 
ing that Chicago is absolutely free from any 
school-book scandal under Mr. Cooley’s adminis- 
tration despite the disappointments of publishers. 

In no one instance can the peculiar characteris- 
tics of Mr. Cooley be more clearly illustrated than in 
the “anti-pull rule” of the board passed soon after 
he became superintendent and at his instigation. 
Every letter written to him or to any of his assist- 
ants by any member of the board of education or 


’ special examinations of teachers under conditions. 


by any other person in public or private life recom- 
mending any person as a candidate for a position, 
transfer, or promotion must be placed on file for 
convenient reference, and open to any person who 
may desire to consult it. Not only so, but if any 
member of the board or other person speaks to the 
superintendent or any one of his assistants, favor- 
ably or unfavorably, about any such candidate, that 
must be recorded in these files at the earliest feas- 
ible moment and in the exact language as far as 
may be. This makes it possible for any candidate 
to know what has been said or done for or against 
him and by whom. The newspapers. not infre- 
quently browse in these records and publish letters, 
as in a recent case in which a clergyman wrote to a 
personal friend among the assistant superintend- 
ents and asked that he “doctor” the examination 
papers of a parishioner so that she might get a 
certificate. 

Mr. Cooley was the first to try to work out a 
merit system of promotion. He openly and vigor- 
ously opposed the universal plan, at the time, of 
grading salaries and determining promotions 
purely on the length of time in the service with no 
opportunity to credit those who were intensely de- — 
voted- to their profession from those interested 
chiefly in one or more non-professional interests. 

All that has ever been said in favor of such a 
senseless scheme has been, that “on the whole” it 
has worked fairly well, and “on the whole” it is the: 
fairest way since it gives no chance for favoritism 
on the part of the principal or superintendent. In 
no other city would it have been so difficult to in- 
troduce a merit system as in Chicago. Nowhere 
else would the grade teachers have been so op- 
posed to it, nowhere else were they so closely 
organized or so brilliantly led. 

Mr. Cooley had to do the best he could in the 
circumstances, and he gave prominence to the 


that subjected the plan to earnest and honest criti- 
cism at the hands of the best friends of the schools. 
Through all of this Mr. Cooley has come, until now 
he has secured a system of merit tests that reduce 
the evil of an examination to the minimum, where 
it is not altogether eliminated, so that he has 
largely won the respect and, often, the admiration 
of his most bitter opponents of other days. 

Entirely aside from all interest in Mr. Cooley as 
superintendent of the Chicago schools, there is am 
interest in his career as fascinating as in that of any 
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Other successful man in public or private life. 
When the story of E. G. Cooley is told, as some- 
time it will be graphically given the world, the rise 
of a section hand on a railroad +o a $10,000 posi- 
tion of greatest educational opportunity and re- 
sponsibility in the world will be almost as fascinat- 
ing as that of the rail-splitter President. 

Mr. Cooley was as completely without educa- 
tional aspiration as any well-intentioned young 
man could be until he was about twenty-five years 
of age. He married early, the daughter of a 
Methodist minister. His home was in a small 
settlement in Iowa, one scarcely to be dignified by 
the title of village. He had had merely such 
schooling as such a place at such a time could give. 
Neither teachers, preacher, or books turned his at- 
tention either upward or outward educationally. 
He was rugged and mechanically versatile, and he 
did the things that paid best, sometimes it was in a 
wheelwright shop, and sometimes it was teaching 
a country school, until he worked into a grade 
room at Strawberry Point near Cresco, Iowa. 
Here, while the school was in session, at even the 
low salary paid in that village, he could get as 
much as at day labor, and he enjoyed the short 
hours iad the Saturday holiday. There was never 
the slightest difficulty in discipline or in teaching 
what was expected of him in the grades. He was 
the best ball player, checker player, and chess 
player in all that region, and evenings and Satur- 
days found him enjoying life in an honest and hon- 
orable way, but not professionally. He owned no 
books, had read no books. 

One day a stranger, a teacher from Cedar 
Rapids, visiting a relative at Strawberry Point 
went into the various rooms. About this man 
there was a halo growing out of the fact that he 
was first cousin to the great Gladstone, whose first 
two names he bore, William Ewart. That night 
Ewart said to the people whom he was visiting: “If 
that man Cooley only knew what was in hjm he 
would get to doing something.” This reached 
Cooley’s ears. He turned the remark over for a 
day or two and then wrote Mr. Everts, asking if he 
would loan him some books. Two were sent, one 
was Wells’ Philosophy, the other even more 
strenuous reading. Immediately Cooley cut out 
dancing parties, chess and checker playing, all 
loafing evenings and Saturdays—retaining his ball- 
playing merely—and grappled with these books all 
by himself. 

The change was noticed, and in a few months, 
when the principal of the school left, he was urged, 
almost driven, into taking it, for he said to the 
committee frankly: “I have no fitness for it.” He 
had to study till long after midnight and all day 
Saturday to keep out of the way of the pupils and 
the high school studies. He would take a recess 
at midnight, and go out and walk around the 
square to get waked up and then go back and work 
till two or three o’clock. ‘Every day he went to 
school wondering what would happen if he was 
cornered and had to show how little he knew. 

After a few months of this wrestling with un- 
familiar subjects he went to Cresco, the county 
seat, to the County Fair for a day. He had heard 
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of no vacancy there, but he found the city swarming 
with candidates for the principalship and superin- 
tendency. The chairman of the board of educa- 
tion, coming upon him incidentally, offered him the 
position at a thousand dollars. A more surprised 
man it would be difficult to imagine. He told the 
chairman plainly that he had no scholarship, and 
that this was a vastly more serious proposition 
than he had where he was. The board would not 
take “no” for an answer, and so he came to Cresco. 
Still he studied till the morning hours, wondering 
how much the pupils knew of what he did not 
know. -If he had been tried at Strawberry Point, 
he was positively scared now, and his anxiety did 
not abate until, after three months of it, the chair- 
man said: “Will you sign a three-years’ contract if 
we will raise your salary?” Then and not till then 
did he decide that it was not worth while to worry 
over the situation. 

Mr. Cooley stayed in Cresco for six years. I 
spent a week in that city in April, and the portrait 
of Edwin G. Cooley as he was at thirty hangs upon 
the schoolroom wall. Members of his board of 
education, his teachers, pupils, and neighbors are 
full of incidents in his life and theirs during those 
six years. He is one man of whom all Crescoans 
are proud. 

After this he went to La Grange, a suburb of 
Chicago, and while there studied at the University 
of Chicago and spent his Saturdays there, until he 
earned his degree. 

When Colonel Parker retired from the Normal 
school, Mr. Cooley was elected principal, but as he 
could not get released at La Grange, he did not 
serve as principal, for upon Dr. E. Benjamin 
Andrews’ retirement from the superintendency of 
Chicago, Mr. Cooley was elected and has served in 
that office since. 

With this record behind him, it is easy to see 
why he places such emphasis upon the teacher’s . 
studies while she teaches. 


HUBBARD ON COLER-MAXWELL. 


I see that the Hon. Bird S. Coler declares that 
Dr. Maxwell, superintendent of schools for New 
York city, is “the most dangerous man in Man- 
hattan.”’ 

This is nothing again Dr. Maxwell. 

It is, however, a very grim indictment of the 
mental processes of Bird. 

Just open your history and take the men whom 
the politicians have pronounced “dangerous,” and 
you have a list of the saviors of the world. 
Socrates, Aristotle, Jesus, Savonarola, Lincoln, 
and in fact every great and noble teacher who ever 
lived was regarded by the Birds as “dangerous.” 
However, they are not dangerous to the people— 
only to the Birds. 

I congratulate Dr. Maxwell that the professional 
politicians—the spoilsmen—have sworn not to rest 
until they destroy him. . 

They will not destroy him; they will destroy 
themselves. 

The chief offense of Dr. Maxwell in the mind of 
Bird is that he has largely taken the New York 
public school system out of politics, and in his ap- 
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pointment of teachers has selected those of marked 
mental worth instead of those put forth by the 
henchmen and ward bosses. 

Dr. Maxwell has also raised the pay of his teach- 
ers, an unforgivable thing to Bird. 

All of our wonderful progress in pedagogy has 
come through the introduction of the Froebel 
‘methods. The kindergarten ideals do not neglect 
reading, writing, and ’rithmetic, but beyond these 
they work for beauty, love, competence. and truth. 
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Every kindergarten is a radiating centre. Every 
school that educates the parents by sending home | 
with the children a desire for beauty, system, and 
order is righteous and well. And this is just what 
the methods of Dr. Maxwell are doing in New 
York. He is working to evolve strong, earnest, 
competent, happy, self-reliant men and women. 

The people who oppose Dr. Maxwell either do 
not comprehend what he is doing, or they are per- 
sons intent on place and pelf—Philistine. 


CHICAGO’S PROMOTIONAL SCHEME—(1.) 


After an exhaustive study of the conditions, and 
following four years of experimenting, the board of 
education of Chicago, upon the recommendation of 
‘Superintendent E. G. Cooley, has voted that 
teachers, head assistants, and principals who are 
eligible for promotion be allowed, if they so elect, 
to substitute five courses of study, of not less than 
thirty-six hours each, for the examination require- 
ments. Such courses of study offered for advance- 
ment to a higher group shall be pursued under the 
direction of the Chicago Normal school, or in 
some accredited instittition of learning authorized 
by law toconfer academic degrees. Courses of 
study pursued in such degree-giving institutions 
may be accepted for credit towards advancement to 
a higher group. upon approval of such institutions 
by the principal of the Chicago Normal school and 
the superintendent of schools, but no courses of 
study shall be so accepted which are not superior in 
grade tothe work inthé Chicago public high 
schools or acollege preparatory school or other 
school for secondary education, even though such 
preparatory school or secondary school may bea 
part of a degree-giving institution. Such courses 
of study shall be deemed successfully completed 
when the proper official of the institution shall cer- 
tify in writing that said course has been satisfac- 
torily completed, and when such report has been 
approved by the principal of the Normal school and 
the superintendent of schools ; provided that if such 
course has been takenina degree-giving institu- 
tion, such official shall also certify that said course 
has been credited in said institution toward the at- 
tainment of an academic degree. The superinten- 
dent of schools and the principal of the Chicago 
Normal school shall have authority to take such 
steps as they deem necessary to satisfy themselves 
of the satisfactory nature and completion of these 
courses. 

In determining the eligibility of elementary 
teachers for advancement to a higher group credit 
shall be allowed upon the following basis, a general 
average of eighty per cent. being required: A. Effi- 
ciency marks for the preceding school year, as 
‘equalized by the board of district superintendents— 
five credits. B. Five courses of study successfully 
completed, with an average of not less than seventy- 
five per cent. in each course, one credit, each, five 
credits. 

Any teacher desiring to do so may substitute a 
written examination based on the work outlined in 
any one of the groups of subjects of study author- 


ized under this rule for one or more of the five 
courses of study,required, provided that the mark 
obtained in each of such examinations shall not be 
less than seventy-five per cent., in which case the 
teacher shall receive for said examination the credit 
belonging to the course of study for which it is sub- 
stituted. Elementary teachers who comply with 
the other requirements of this rule, and who possess 
certificates to teach music, drawing, German, 
household arts, or manual training, shall be credited 
with two and one-half courses towards advance- 
ment to a higher group of salaries. 

Teachers of physical culture, household arts, and 
manual training in the elementary schools, teachers 
in kindergartens, and teachers of the deaf shall be 
eligible for advancement to a higher group, upon 
conditions similar to those required of teachers ir. 
elementary schools, provided that not more than 
two courses of study or examinations offered by 
such special teachers shall be based on the subjects 
in which their special certificates were granted, and 
that any courses of study or examinations offered in . 
subjects in which their special certificates were 
granted shall be of an advanced nature. 

Teachers in high schools and principals of ele- 
mentary schools shall be eligible for advancement 
from the third to the second group, upon conditions 
similar to those required of teachers in elementary 
schools, provided that no course of study or exami- 
nation shall be accredited to any teacher in a high 
school or principal of an elementary school, unless 
said work is graduate work such as would be ac- 
cepted for the degree of Master of Arts by an ac- 
credited institution authorized to confer said degree. 
Teachers in high schools and principals of elemen- 
tary schools shall be eligible for advancement from 
the second to the first group upon conditions simi- 
lar to those required for advancement from the 
third to the second group, provided that the courses 
of study or examinations offered for advancement 
to the first group, including any previously offered 
for advancement from the third to the second group, 
shall be equal in amount to a year’s graduate work 
such as would be accepted for the degree of Master 
of Arts by an accredited institution authorized to 
confer said degree. And provided further, that 
after June 30, 1907, no teacher in a high school or 
principal of an elementary school shall be eligible 
for advancement to the first group unless his effi- 
ciency average for the preceding school year is 
eighty-five or over. 

In accrediting such courses of study for advance- 
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ment to a higher group at least two of the courses 
elected by any teacher or principal shall be in one 
and the same group, and no teacher or principal 
shall be allowed to offer for credit work done in 
more than two of the said groups of subjects or in 
more than one course classified as an introductory 
course in any group. No course of study or exami- 
nation taken prior to the present school year, or 
prior tothe assignment inthe Chicago public 
schools of the teacher or principal offering it, shall 
be accredited under this rule, excepting that any 
teacher who has not yet completed the promotional 
examination, but who has credit for one subject in 
that examination, shall be credited with two and 
one-half courses towards advancement to a higher 
group. A teacher or principal who has received 
credit under these rules for a course of study or ex- 
amination shall not receive an additional credit for 
the completion of the same course of study or ex- 
amination a second time. No teacher shall be per- 
mitted to enroll in more than two courses in any 
one year, and no teacher who has not completed the 
fourth year of the second group shall be permitted 
to enroll in more than one course in any one year. 
At least two .of the said courses or examinations 
offered by any teacher or principal for advancement 
to a higher group shall have been taken and satis- 
factorily completed within the two years next pre- 
ceding the promotion of said teacher. 


A TEACHER IN THE OZARKS. 


BY A. E. DOLBEAR, TUFTS COLLEGE. 


In August, 1856; the writer found himself a 
teacher in one of the southwestern counties of 
Missouri. It was a new region freshly settled by 
emigrants from North Carolina, Kentucky, and 
Tennessee. They had organized for their educa- 
tional needs, built a schoolhouse, and employed me 
for the first teacher. Now it is that first new 
schoolhouse and its unique educational adaptations 
that sweeten the recollection of those far-off days. 

To begin with it was a log house, had a 
puncheon floor smoothed with an adz, and an 
opening for a door had been left on one side, and 
another opening for a chimney on one end. As it 
was summer and warm enough all the time, it was 
not deemed needful to provide either door or chim- 
ney, as these could be added when the need came. 
The school was kept till the middle of November, 
but no rigors of weather or season suppressed the 
spelling lesson or the multiplication table. 

The teacher was provided with a home-made 
chair, but not with a table or desk. The scholars 
sat on split logs that had pegs for legs and the 
walls served for backs. The window was a unique 
invention. A curved log was fitted into one side of 
the house, the curve bending upwards, leaving a 
long gap in the wall.for the window. A board 
resting on pegs driven into the straight under log 
served for the writing desk at which the writers 
stood as they acquired skill and wisdom while 
copying “Assiduity in labor accomplishes ll 
things,” so long as the weather continued warm 
enough for managing the goose quill, for the 
teacher had to practice the art of making quill pens. 
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The visitorial committees were wild hogs, ar 
o¢casional deer, squirrels, snakes, wild pigeons, and 
on warm, sunshiny days glistening lizards would 
chase each other across the floor, and up the rough 
walls of the room, without disturbing the educa-. 
tional serenity of this primeval school. 


— -- 
COSTA RICA AND ITS SCHOOLS. 


BY GUSTAVE MICHAUD. 


The newly-born republic of Panama is limited im 
its northwestern part by a mountainous, pic- 
turesque little country which its Spanish discov- 
erers named Costa Rica; i. e., the wealthy coast. 
Doubtless they believed that gold was abundant in 
the lofty blue mountains which they saw from afar. 
They were mistaken. Although some gold mines 
are now worked on the Pacific slope the real wealth 
of the country is, on the highland, coffee; near the 
coast, bananas. The exportation of the latter is on 
the increase. It occupies six lines of steamers. 
which ply between Port Limon, New Orleans, 
Mobile, Philadelphia, New York, and Boston. 

Costa Rica is about the size of New England’ 
without the state of Maine. A high plateau occu- 
pies most of its area. Abruptly rising from this,. 
half a dozen active or slumbering volcanoes tower 
over cities and villages. Perhaps once a month 
they shake some part of the land, just to remind 
the people of the deep truth contained in the words 
of St. Paul: “In this world we have no permanent 
city.” 

The cities of San Jose, Cartago, Alajuela, and 
Heredia are the largest and stand at altitudes vary- 
ing from 2,800 to 4,800 feet. In such regions; 


under the tropics, the thermometer rarely reaches 


the eighties nor goes often under 60 degrees. 
Spring lasts from the beginning of January till the 
end of December. Three lines of railway link the 
cities together, and these with the two seaports of 
Limon and Puntarenas on the Atlantie and Pacific 
oceans respectively. Before the end of the year 
travelers will be able to pass clear through Costa 
Rica, from ocean to ocean. Of the 178 miles, 
which is the total length of the transcontinental 
line, only twenty-two remain undone. 

The capital, San Jose, has about 25,000 inhabi- 
tants. There is one thing, at least, of which its citi- 
zens may justly be proud; the finest buildings of 
the city are its schools. San Jose has been called 
the Athens of Central America. Less apparent 
than the buildings, the work which is done inside 
of them is still more worthy of praise. Fifteen 
years ago it was in part directed by half a score of 
Swiss teachers whom the government had called 
for the normal and secondary schools. The 
methods were then largely Pestalozzian. In later 
years the government sent a number of young men 
to study in Chile, where German science and Ger- 
man pedagogy have the right of the way. Those- 
young men brought back with them broader if not 
higher educational ideas and ideals. The whole 
Renaissance of the public school system was mainly 
the work of one man, Don Mauro Fernandez, who 
was the minister of public instruction until the year- 
1889. Senor Fernandez died last year. The Costa 
Rican congress decreed that the day of the funeral’ 
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would be a day of national mourning, and the 
crowds which followed the hearse were a pathetic 
expression of the gratitude of the Costa Ricans as 
well as of the interest which they take in educa- 
tional affairs. 

The best evidence perhaps of the value of the 
work done during the last two decades is the posi- 
tion now occupied by Costa Rica among the other 
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schools as teachers of English, and some others 
make a living out of private lessons. Although the 
study of a foreign language is not a usual feature of 
primary education, that of English has been made 
a part of the curriculum in the highest grades. 

The care bestowed on the education of women 
augurs well for the intellectual and moral welfare 
of the next generation. When mothers think right 
the nation cannot go wrong. On one 


CLASS IN CHEMISTRY IN SAN JOSE COLLEGE. 


Spanish American republics, so far as education is 

concerned. The data which follows has been taken 

from the Report of our own Bureau of Education, 

year 1903, Vol. IL. 

ENROLLMENT IN THE BLEMENTARY SCHOOLS 

OF SPANISH AMERICA. PERCENTAGE OF TO- 
TAL POPULATION. 


CURRENT EXPENDITURES FOR EDUCATIONAL 
PURPOSES. PER CAPITA OF POPULATION IN 
SPANISH AMERICA. 


Besides its normal and primary schools, Costa 
Rica has three high schools, one college or Liceo, a 
school of law and one of pharmacy. Classical 
studies have been practically crowded out of sec 
ondary education. * English and French occupy 
their place. Everywhere the people are eagerly 
studying the English language. Six Americans 
and Englishmen are employed in the government 


of the postage stamps of.Costa Rica, 
cannons and bayonets are conspicu- 
ous. These are things of the past. 
If it were deemed proper that another 
stamp should suggest something 
about the future of the country, the 
beautiful San Jose girls’ high school 
would be an appropriate design. 
What educated women can do for a 
people, New England knows, and 
Costa Rica, in time, shall learn. 


NOT SYNONYMOUS TERMS. 


BY WILLIAM E. CHANCELLOR, PATER- 
SON, N. J. 


I propose to evaluate civilization 
and education in several terms of 
common interest and meaning. 
Teaching, training, instructing, culti- 
vating, and educating are not synonymous terms. 
Anyone’ with a mind can teach and does teach; and 
he car teach whatsoever he wills to any willing 
listener. Training is drawing along. Instructing is 
setting ina track. Cultivating is implanting. Edu- 
cating is bringing out powers. Lecturing is collect- 
ing both materials and auditors. Professing is 
putting forth information. It is almost synonymous 
with teaching which means showing. 

Clearly, educating is the climax of all these 
processes. Only one who is at once scientist and 
artist can be an educator. Let us not confuse edu- 
cator and educationist. The educator is a doer of 
the word. An educationist may be no educator at 
all; may never have seen a school in any other role 
than that of critic. The educator works in the 
laboratory and reduces and refines souls; the educa- 
tionist works in the library and produces encyclo- 
pedias and theories. 

The teacher shows facts, fictions, opinions, de- 
vices; he imparts knowledge or what passes for 
knowledge without reference to its purposes or 
values. The professor displays facts, exposes fic- 
tions, and makes and breaks opinions; he imparts 
knowledge that knowledge may endure in the 
world. The educator resolves knowledge, setting 
its items and truth in such order as fits the needs, 
interests, and powers of the pupil, and imparts 
knowledge so that intelligence and character may 
endure in the world. Education liberalizes the 
soul by giving it content—Journal of Pedagogy. 
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A one-sided educator is a deformity. 


> 


Any city or town that refuses to adopt a new 
order of things because it is new is unworthy a 
twentieth-century existence, 
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THE WORLD’S NERVE CENTRES.— ( XXV.) 
BY RALPH WARBURTON. 

MADRID. 


The beautiful Spanish capital has recently won 
the attention of the world by the splendor as well 
as sanctity of a royal marriage within its stately 
halls ; and then by the tragic event that fringed the 
happy and sunlit wedding day with gloom and 
grief. 

King Alfonso and Princess Ena of Battenburg 
pledged each other their love and life before the 
altar of the church of San Joronimo San Real, as 
May was giving place to June. Jewels, robes, 
titles, military decorations, foreign envoys, all con- 
spired to render the scene one of extraordinary 
magnificence. Andthen came the royal proces- 
sion from church to palace, with state carriages 
drawn by milk-white steeds, with boulevards and 
plazas filled with joyous crowds, who acclaimed 
their monarch and his bride with unsuppressed joy. 
For apparently all Spain—from grandee to proleta- 
riat—approved the royal match. 

But, in an instant, the scene was changed. The 
people’s bravos were silenced, and then exchanged 
for cries of alarm and curses upon an unknown 
assassin. For from a window a cruel and pitiless 
hand had thrown a bomb at the royal carriage, 
that killed the wheel-horses of the state coach; but 
fortunately left unharmed the king and queen, who 
in another carriage made their way through grate- 
ful and joyous groups to the palace, and then to 
kneel before the church’s altar in unfeigned grati- 
tude to God for their deliverance. 

The deed of the assassin merits and has the ex- 
ecration of the world. Even Satan must blush for 
that one of his imps who balked not at turning such 
a happy occasion into a scene of blood and tears. 

The citv where these stirring events transpired 
has been the capital of Spain for nearly three cen- 
turies and a half. Though the temporary resi- 
dence of Charles V., and other sovereigns, it was 
not until 1560 that Philip IT. declared it the seat of 
thecourt. Valladolid was its rival during the next 
reign, but had to yield to Madrid as the royal resi- 
dence, and the seat of the Spanish Cortes. 

Madrid is not an ancient city. Nothing reliable 
is know of it previous to the Saracen occupation. 
In the tenth century it was known as Majoritum. 
So it has nothing of antiquity about it, but has the 
air rather of a modern city. 

Strange to say, it has never acquired the legal 
title of a “city.” It is municipally only a town. 

Yet in every other way than in name it is a city, 
and a fine city. It has a population of 540,000. In 
spaciousness, in architecture, and in influence, it is 
one of the leading capitals of Europe. 

In only one respect is it happily situated. It is in 
the centre of the peninsula, and is easily accessible 
from all the provinces. In this respect it is unlike 
St. Petersburg, London, Berlin, and our own 
Washington. 

It is located on the bank of the Manzanares 
river—a branch of the Tagus; but the river bed is 
dry for three months of the year. The city is over 


2,000 feet above sea-level, But it ts in the midst of 
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a vast and treeless plain, as an oasis in a seeming 
desert. 

Its climatic conditions are anything but com- 
fortable. Its winters are very severe for that lati- 
tude, and its summers alternate between parching 
heat, when the wind is from the south, and piercing 
chill when the wind is from the snow-capped 
mountains—Sierra de Guarradama—of the north. 
A Spanish proverb describes the climate as “three 
months of winter, and nine months of hell.” 

The centre of the city is the Puerta del Sol, from 
which all the leading streets radiate. The Puerta 
del Sol means “the gate of the Sun,” and is a square 
on the site of the old Eastern portal of the city 
when it had walls. It is a world-famous plaza, and 
dictates the configuration of the city. 

Besides this there are over seventy public 
squares, or plazas, larger or smaller, but not many 
of them adorned with statues. The Plaza de 
Oricnte is very fine, and has in it the statutes of 
forty Gothic kings. 

The Plaza de Toros—or “bull-ring’—has the 
most popular place of amusement in the city, 
where bull-fights are held. It is an amphitheatre 
1,100 feet in circumference, and with seats for 
12,400 people. 

There are many fine boulevards, of which the 
Prado is chief, two miles in length, 240 feet wide, 
and with six rows of beautiful trees. Here the 
fashion of the city drives every afternoon. It has 
three notable decorations in fountains—one of 
Cybele in a car drawn by two colossal lions, an- 
other of Apollo, and another of Neptune. 

The Royal Palace, at the western extremity of 
the city, is one of the most magnificent in the world. 
It is of light-colored granite and white marble, and 
is on the site of the original Alcazar of the Moors. 
Its length and breadth is 470 feet each, 100 feet 
high, and with a grand courtyard in the centre. It 
has a small but beautiful Corinthian chapel in it, 
a fine library with 100,000 volumes, and an armory 
with the best collection of arms in the world. 

The Royal picture gallery on the Prado vies 
with—if it does not outrival—the Louvre. It has 
more than 2,500 pictures by famous masters— 
Spanish and others. There are, for instance, forty- 
six by Murillo, sixty-five by Valasquez, ten by 
Raphael, sixty-four by Rubens, sixty by Teniers, 
forty-three by Titian, thirty-four by Tintoretto, and 
twenty-five by Paul Veronese. It is alluded to by 
Mr. Hay as “not only the greatest collection in the 
world, but the greatest that can be made until this 
is broken up.” 

The National library, founded by Philip V., has 
500,000 volumes, and is open to the public five 
hours each day. 

The University of Madrid is an eminent seat of 
learning, with over 5,000 students. In numbers it 
outranks Harvard. 

Madrid is a modern city in appearance. The 
principal streets are long, wide, and airy. The 
houses are of fine and substantial appearance 
Trolleys are numerous, gas and electric lights in 
the streets, the telephone system extensive, and the 
sanitation reasonably good. Yet che city—which 
has grown rapidly—has a continuous and unsolved 
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problem as to water supply. But it is meeting this 
problem bravely. 

The city is not given much to manufactures, but 
it is the business distributing centre for Spain. The 
retail trade is almost wholly in the hands of French, 
German, and English merchants; but the Spanish 
have managed thus far to keep the wholesale trade 
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for themselves, There is excellent railway com- 
munication with other Spanish cities, and trunk 
lines to Paris and Lisbon. Like Washington, 
Madrid is not so much a business as a govern- 
mental city; the presence of the Cortes (the Span- 
ish congress) during its sessions attracting visitors 
from all parts of the peninsula. 


PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC. 


THE VALUE OF REAL INTEREST AS A STIMU- 
LUS IN MUSIC STUDY.—(II.) 


BY ROBERT FORESMAN. 


I have known teachers with experiences similar 
to those referred to in the first article who say: “I 
do not want many songs in a music text-book, the 
children so soon tire of them. . What I want is the 
well-written exercise.” 

Not long ago I listened to a class of children 
singing in the schoolroom ; they sang several good 
songs with a fair degree of interest. But when the 
singing period was over, the children seemed to be 
rather glad of it, and they were all alert for an ex- 
ercise in sight-reading which they were expecting. 
At this point the teacher turned to me and said in a 
half apologetic manner :— 

“The children like to sing their rote songs, but 
they like to sing their sight-reading exercises so 
much better. While the songs are very pretty, the 
poetry good, and the melody the best, we teachers 
need something with ‘real meat’ in it as the basis of 
the child’s study.” | 

I awaited the development of this phase with 
much interest and soon found that the “real meat” 
was a series of sight-reading studies absolutely de- 
void of life and beauty—nerveless things, deadly 
things. Yet this teacher had the audacity to stand 
up and tell me that the children actually liked those 
atrocities! And in this case the children actually 
did show more interest in those exercises than in 
the beautiful songs about summer and winter and 
song birds and soldiers. 

I ventured the following question: “Do you think 
the children like to sing those exercises?” 

She replied: “Oh, yes, indeed; can you not see 
how interested they are in reading their little 
studies at sight?” 

“Don’t you think they would be more interested 
in singing real songs that expressed real musical 
ideas?’ I suggested. 

“Yes, perhaps so, but the regular grade teacher 
finds a good deal of trouble in teaching songs.” 

I asked another question: “Suppose a song is 
just as simple as those reading exercises and, in 
addition, has in it real melody and rhythmic swing 
—don’t you think it would serve the purpose 
better?” She said she thought it would. I then 
asked her if she had ever thought of applying 
definite methods of study to songs so that the chil- 
dren would study the song or different parts of it 
with the same definiteness, the same exactness as 
their exercises. She replied that she did not under- 
stand exactly what I meant and asked me to illus- 
trate my point by using a song. 


At my request, the children sang one of the 
songs that they had sung in the early part of the 
lesson. It chanced to be a marching song, stirring, 
and with stately movement and marked rhythm— 
a beautiful children’s song that has survived the 
changing taste of centuries. . 

They sang it with a fair degree of interest, and 
then I said asa beginning: “Suppose we try to 
make the song mean more for the children so that 
first of all they’may bring out of it all that ex- 
presses their own life and interest.” So I asked 
four of the boys to stand in line, while the rest of 
the class sang the song. The boys stood there ex- 
pectantly while the others sang, and then I asked 
them to march around the room, keeping time with 
the tune. The boys were able to keep in step, and 
they marched witha right good emphasis on the 
strong beats of the measure, showing that they ap- 
preciated the idea of the rhythm. The children 
sang to the marchers, and the boys marched to the 
song ; and the result was that the singing was much 
more spontaneous and spirited than it had been 
before. 

I then gave the children a short description of 
men marching in battle array. I talked of the glit- 
tering guns, the streaming flags, and the bright uni- 
forms, and one of the children said he had seen a 
regiment of soldiers marching on the streets only 
the day before; and the interest in the song was 
greatly intensified. 

Then I turned to the teacher and said: “This is 
the point at which I would take up the idea of 
utilizing the song as a meais of training the chil- 
dren in musical elements. I would take up this 
training at the point of the child’s greatest interest 
in the song.” 

I,then asked the children to sing the first phrase 
of the song, giving them the words, “See the sol- 
diers marching come”; this by way of giving them 
a knowledge of the phrase as part of the song. Be- 
fore I had finished, they could sing at call the first 
phrase, third phrase, etc., of the song. I then called 
attention to certain of the intervals contained in the 
songs in a most definite way. I need not draw the 
illustration out, but it was very much such a lesson 
as your teachers are giving you as part of your 
daily leSsons in this school. 

The teacher turned to me: “I begin to see the 
thought you have in mind. I believe we have not 
been utilizing the beautiful songs that we have at 
our command, and I intend to organize the work 
in the schoolroom in a more definite, musical way 
than before.” 
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“WORDS ARE CHEAP, BUT DEEDS ARE DEAR.” 


San Francisco’s school department estimates that 
its loss in the recent terrible calamity was more than 
six million dollars. Thirty-four school buildings 
were either totally destroyed or badly damaged, and 
thousands of boys and girls of school age are totally 
without school facilities. In this crisis, Galveston, 
inspired by her own terrible experience of a few 
years ago, has come forward with a plan by which 
the schools of San Francisco may be quickly recon- 
structed and school children be properly housed 
and instructed. This plan worked successfully in 
the case of Galveston; there is even more need for 
its successful operation in the case of San Francisco. 
The proposal is for the teachers and pupils of the 
country to unite in the establishment of a common 
fund to be devoted exclusively to the rebuilding of 
the schools of San Francisco. The contribution 
even of a mite by each one of the school children of 
the United States, or of a dollar apiece by the half- 
million teachers, would go far towards putting the 
school department of the newer and greater San 
Francisco on its feet, towards giving those thou- 
sands of schoolless children the common educa- 
tional facilities which have made our country de- 
servedly famous. Let us all unite then to forward 
this splendid cause, and show not alone by our talk 
but by our acts that we have heart-felt sympathy for 
our brethren on the Pacific. : 


v 


ENCOURAGE INITIATIVE. 


School life at its best, to-day, pays a premium 
upon initiative on the part of the child. As a re- 
sult thousands of children are doing things of inter- 
est and importance out of school uninstructed by 
the teacher that would not be done but for the 
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school and its suggestiveness. Often these out-of- 
school efforts are really more educationally valu- 
able than much of the time scandalously wasted on 
the foolishness in arithmetic and parsing. 


oy 


THE CREATIVE IDEAL. 


D. E. McClure of Michigan, who was for eight 
years county commissioner of Oceana county, and 
the founder of tne Hesperia movement, has 
spoken with much vigor on the creative element in 
education. He says: “There have always been and 
doubtless always will be the marketable, the 
decorative, and the creative ideals in education. 
We are sacrificing the greatest one, the creative, 
for the sake of the marketable and decorative. The 
creative ideal seeks to develop an environment 
whereby the home, school, and church may co- 
operate, and establish a higher ideal in citizenship. 
In the creative ideal of education it is environment 
that is the cultivator, while heredity is the seed, and 
the harvest is worthy or worthless as the environ- 
ment and heredity are good or bad. The home, 
school, and church are the prime factors in en- 
vironment, and when one is weak there is a 
weakened sentiment, a weakened ideal in education. 
When the two are weak we have a complete exem- 
plification of General Sherman’s definition of war. 
While we were individually not responsible for our 
own heredity, we are responsible for the heredity 
of our children and our children’s children. We are 
responsible all the way and all the time for the en- 
vironment of the child citizen.” 

This is worthy of close and immediate attention. 
May it not be that we have gone far enough in the 
emphasis of making things marketable, or even in 
making them simply decorative? The creative is 
merely another way of saying initiative. 


A BY-PRODUCT OF JUVENILE COURTS. 


The exposure in connection with the Industrial 
School for Girls at Evanston, Illinois, is but a 
sample of the good work that is going on through- 
out the country by way of reforming the reforma- 
tories. It is more and more apparent that many of 
these children’s institutions have been as heartless 
as those that have dealt with hardened criminals. 
The Juvenile courts are cleaning up, and in some 
cases cleaning out, the institutions that have been 
abusing children’s homes. Let the good work go - 
on. 


EDUCATIONAL CRAZY-QUILT. 


Isn’t this a good time to ask some plain questions 
all along the line? Some of us who are watching 
the movements in the educational world from the 
kindergarten through the university are certainly in 
a mood to ask questions or make suggestions. The 
temptation is greatest to make suggestions. 

The whole school system is in danger of failing 
of its purpose because there is practically no oppor- 
tunity for purposeful initiative. The course of 
study, the superintendent, the supervisor, the spe- 
cialist, the teacher cuts out the school patch work, 
and the child simply sews the educational quilt— 
often a crazy-quilt. Let somebody lead out into 
purposeful work on the part of the pupils and stu- 
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dents. The elective idea meant well, but an old- 
fashioned scholastic can even rob that of its pur- 
poseful effect. Japan is -arousing the world’s 
thought because she has instilled a purpose into her 
young people. With them to purpose is to achieve. 
It is usually thus with a purposeful people. | 


a a 


TEACHER PROMOTION IN CHICAGO. 


Chicago leads all other important cities in the 
country in efforts to promote teachers on the basis 
of efficiency. No one claims for a moment that 
there is either sanity or justice in promoting 
teachers merely or chiefly on the basis of length of 
service, and yet this is the well-nigh universal 
principle of advancing salaries. In 499 cases out of 
500, probably, the regulations say “salary for the 
first year $——, with an addition of $—— each year 
until the maximum, $——, is reached.” The only 
modifications are a change in’ the amount of in- 
crease for some year, or the retaining of a given 
salary for two or three grades. Time is the only 
recognized element in the increased value of a 
teacher. 

There is no defence of such a condition of salaries 
and positions except that no better way has been 
devised. The simplicity of the scheme, the ease of 
comprehending it, and the fact that it allows for no 
favoritism have attached the public generally to 
this wholly unreasonable arrangement. The board 
of education of Chicago since 1902 has been feeling 
its way to some plan of promotion that would give 
all aspiring teachers a square deal, and at length it 
appears to have attained it. We present this plan 
elsewhere in thisissue. Pittsburg and Milwaukee 
are trying other plans for attaining the same ends. 


ARITHMETIC, OLD TEACHING AND NEW. 


It is no news to the readers of the Journal of 
Education that arithmetic is better taught in 1906 
than at any time prior to twenty years ago, for we 
have not only been saying so, but we have from 
liine to time been giving our reasons for saying so, 
but the latest suggestive evidence is interesting. 
We give an article prepared for a paper in Calumet, 
Michigan, because this uses three cities—Spring- 
field, Mass., Brooklyn, and Calumet. The specific 
percentages do not signify so much as the general 
effect of the comparisons:— 

- A, short tume since Principal Riley of the Elm- 
street school, Springfield, Mass., discovered a re- 
markable bunch of papers. ‘These papers were the 
results of an examination held in the Springfield, 
Mass., high school in the fall of 1846, just sixty 
years ago, and can be seen in a bound volume in 
the office of the superintendent of schools on Ver- 
ron street. Principal Riley saw at once the possi- 
bility of making comparisons between those exam- 
ination papers of sixty years ago and papers of to- 
day, based upon the same examination. The test 
in arithmetic was given to 245 ninth-grade pupils 
of the Springfield schools, and the results were 
carefully compared. The questions in arithmetic 
were reprinted exactly as they appeared in the 
original papers, and the test was given under 
the direction of one principal. The pupils of five 
schools took part in the examination. The papers 
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were sent to the directing principal, and he exam- 
ined and marked, according to the uniform 
standard, the papers of the new and old tests. Here 
are the results :— 


1846 1905 
Number of pupils .......,-+----85 245 
Arithmetic, per cent correct..,... 65.5 


The Springfield high school pupils of sixty years 
ago, when so much time was given to arithmetic, 
were distanced’ by the pupils of the same high 
school of to-day 36 per cent. In other words, 
Springfield high school ptipils of to-day are more 
than twice as proficient in arithmetic as were those 
of sixty years ago. . 

This test was also given in the Brooklyn, N. Y., 
school, where it was charged by some that arith- 
metic was suffering because so much outside the 
“three R’s” was taught. The results there also em- 
phasize the fact that the schools of to-day, with the 
broader and richer curriculum, are doing much 
better work in arithmetic than the old-time school. 
The Brooklyn average was 71.3, or an advance of 42 
per cent. over that of the old-time school. The 
same test was given eighth-grade pupils in 
Calumet, with still. more gratifying results. All 
took the test, one hundred and twenty-eight in 
number, and averaged 91.5 per cent. 

COOLEY’S CREED FOR CHICAGO. 

Superintendent E. G. Cooley’s advice to the 
charter committee for Chicago made the following 
points :— 

The school board should be appointive, as now. 
: It should be a small board—nine or eleven mem- 

ers. 

If elective, women should be allowed to vote for 
candidates. 

The superintendent should be endowed by statute 
with certain well-defined executive powers. 

No arbitrary age limit for teachers, 

Permanent appointment for teachers after a sat- 
isfactory probationary period. 

A sound and comprehensive pension system for 
teachers. 

No hard and fast rule against married women 
being employed as teachers. 

Free text-books for all. 

Night schools, as one of the most important 
parts of the service, should be developed on a larger 
scale. 

The John Worthy school should be separated 
from the board of education and also from the 
Bridewell and run under separate management. 

Commercial high schools a necessity. 

Schools should be open to public lectures and 
meetings of neighborhood organizations. 


a 


THE VETERAN SIDESTEPS, 


Alex. Hogg, superintendent of Fort Worth, 
Texas, one of the best and most favorably known, 
men in the state, the educator who has for a quar- 
ter of a century been largely instrumental in making 
the schools of Forth Worth up-to-date in every re- 
gard, has been once more. defeated by the fortunes 
of school boards. He has been three times elected 
superintendent of this city. He should now be 
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made missionary-at-large by Robert C. Ogden’s 
grand society. Who could be more efficient in such 
service? At any rate he is the apostle of “The 
Railroad in Education,” and he will go on with his 
mission whether or no. 


SAN FRANCISCO TEACHERS ALSO. 


More than five hundred public school teachers of 
San Francisco were burned out, losing clothes, 
books, everything collected in years. The relief 
committees will do nothing for the teachers. There 
seems to be no organized way to help them. 

Then there is great uncertainty as to their future. 
Will they be retained? Not all, of course. Who? 
No one can answer. Salaries will be reduced inevi- 
tably. 

Put yourself in the place of one of the 500. No 
clothes. except such as they chanced to have on. 
No books, no furniture, no familiar home or board- 
ing place. No assurance when salary would be 
paid, nor how much, nor how long. This is only 
one chapter, but it is one that must appeal to us. 


NATIONAL PLAYGROUNDS. 


The movement for abundant playgrounds for 
all city children in the United States has assumed 
such proportions -that a National Association has 
been organized with an important initial meeting in 
Washington. Miss Mary E. McDowell of Chicago 
University is a leader in this movement, though 
there are enlisted with her a number of educational 
and social leaders in every important city. This is 
a glorious work in which all teachers should be 
interested. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA MEETING. 


President L. E. McGinnes, superintendent of 
Steelton, has made a program for the state meet- 
ing to be held at Altoona, July 3-5, that has never 
been excelled and rarely equaled in any eastern 
state. Not only is the program itself surprisingly 
good, but the printing of it is unprecedented. It is 
a work of art. Mr. McGinnes has put his time and 
energy into the preparation for the meeting with a 
wholeheartedness and administrative skill that are 
characteristic of the man. 


AN INFERNAL MISTAKE. 


Boston had 5,000 physicians at a national con- 
vention the first week in June, and the Christian 
Scientists to the number of 15,000 were here the 
following week. The world knows what the Chris- 
tian Scientists think of materia medica as an 
“infernal mistake,” and from the public deliver- 
ances of some of the physicians the public is in- 
clined to agree with them. The prize infernalite 
was Dr. Leartus Connor of Detroit, who said: “The 
attempt to make the public school a machine for 
turning out men and women is an infernal mis- 
take.” 

Teachers and schools may make mistakes, but 
they are mild in comparison with the “infernal” 
mistakes of medicine. Nobody questions this last 
statement, while the other is a matter of opinion. 
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The Old South pilgrimage to Ipswich and New- 
buryport, on June 23, will give teachers and 
students a most profitable and enjoyable trip. With 
plans which include a steamer trip on the Ipswich 
and Parker rivers, a trolley ride through “Old New- 
bury” and late in the day the always delight- 
ful sail up the Merrimac to Haverhill, besides pre- 
senting the historical associations of Ipswich itself, 
the society is providing this year an opportunity no 
less attractive than any of the Old South pil- 
grimages of other years. All interested are cor- 
dially invited to participate. 


Dr. Henry Houck, deputy state superintendent, 
is nominated by the Republicans of Pennsylvania 
as secretary of internal affairs. It is a position for 
which he is eminently fitted, and will round out his 
public life right nobly. There is no man in the state 
who is better or more favorably known. Success to 
the ticket. 


A wayward child is a boy or girl between seven 
and seventeen years of age who habitually asso- 
ciates with vicious or immoral persons, or who is 
growing up in circumstances exposing him or her 
to lead an immoral, vicious, or criminal life. 


President G. Stanley Hall of Clark University 
says that a boy of fourteen who is considered a per- 
fect gentleman by a lady teacher cannot be worth 
much, and with this opinion 4,000 physicians 
seemed to be in hearty accord. 


The Prince school, Boston, EF. Bentley Young, 
principal, is styled the “swell school” of the city, 
partly because of the location, partly because it is 
the one-session elementary school, and partly from 
the reputation of its work. 


The Jate Dr, N. S. Shaler was perhaps the only 
man who ever watched an active volcano in erup- 
tion. In the last great eruption prior to the pres- 
ent he peered over the edge of Vesuvius while it 
was in action. 


Teachers should “get busy” seeing to it that the 
laws are enforced, when boys are allowed to gamble 
in pool rooms, to buy cigarettes, or are commer- 
cially tempted, unlawfully, to harm themselves. 


Professor Kelly Miller, Howard University, 
Washington, D. C., has a lecture on “The Ideals of 
the Negro” that is one of the ablest addresses pre- 
sented to any audience at this time. 


Boston, Chicago, Galveston, arid Baltimore 
should each build a schoolhouse for San Francisco. 
Each of these cities has had its calamity, and knows 
how to sympathize. 


The Forestry commissions of the various states 
are among the great investments. Their contribu- 
tion to the material wealth of the country is in- 
estimable. 


A Boston man who sold cigarettes to a thirteen: 
year-old girl was fined but $20. The offence was 
enormous—the fine——, 


A school with less than twelve pupils cannot be a 
good school unless the teacher is one in a thousand. 
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THE WEEK 


THE BEEF-PACKERS AT BAY. 


The Chicago beef-packing interests have been 
working so strenuously to weaken or defeat the 
Beveridge meat-inspection bill, which the Senate 
passed as a rider to the Agricultural Appropriation 
bill, that the President found it necessary to trans- 
mit to Congress the preliminary report of the com- 
missioners whom he sent to Chicago to investigate 
conditions in the Chicago stockyards. He accom- 
panied the report with a message in which he char- 
acterized the conditions disclosed as “revolting,” 
and urged upon Congress the enactment of the 
Beveridge bill. The report dealt with concrete in- 
stances of filth and recklessness, which came under 
the observation of the commissioners, and the im- 
mediate effect of its publication was a sharp drop in 
the demand for canned goods. It is amazing that 
the packers should have allowed conditions to de- 
velop which could not fail to bring disaster to their 
business, as soon as they were known. 


THE LINE OF ATTACK. 


The line of attack which the friends of the 
packers in the House propose to make upon the 
Beveridge bill is clearly indicated in the amend- 
ments which are proposed. By means of a court- 
review provision, it is intended to delay the work of 
inspection and the enforcement of sanitary regula- 
tions. By throwing the cost of inspection upon the 
government, it is hoped that under appeals for 
economy appropriations may be so cut down as to 
prevent effective work. Other amendments make 
certain measures discretionary instead of manda- 
tory, and at a dozen different points it is proposed 
slightly to modify the language of the amendment 
in the interest of the packers. But the attention of 
the entire country is concentrated upon the pro- 
posed changes to a degree which is embarrassing to 
those who would like to vote for them, if they could 
escape notice. 


WHY NATIONAL INTERFERENCE? 


The question is asked in some quarters by what 
authority the President intervenes in such a matter 
as this. Why are not the responsibilities for inspec- 
tion left to the municipal and state authorities? 
Perhaps if the municipal and state authorities had 
exercised their powers as they might have done, 
there would have been no occasion for the Presi- 
dent’s interference ; but it is quite clear that they did 
not do so. The President’s right to intervene is 
grounded on the fact that the canned products of 
these packers enter into interstate.and foreign com- 
merce, and are sold the world over. Responsibility 
for whatever injury to our export trade may result 
from these expesures can hardly be shifted from 
the packers, who have produced these conditions, to 
the President, who insists upon a reform in them. 


THE WORK OF CONGRESS. 


The work of Congress is far in arrears. The 
cheerful talk of an early adjournment which was 
heard two or three weeks ago has subsided. It is 


now probable that the middle of July will find Con-. 


gress still in session. Only two or three of the 
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IN REVIEW. 


great appropriation bills have been sent to the 
President. The most important business of the ses- 
sion,—including such matters as the railway rate 
bill, the statehood question, the pure-food bill, the 
meat-inspection bill, and the Reed Smoot case,— 
awaits final action. Senator Burton of Kansas took 
himself out of the way by resigning his seat, just in 
time to avoid the ignominy of expulsion. 


THE OREGON ELECTION. 


At the state election in Oregon June 4, the two 
political parties divided the results, the Democrats 
re-electing their governor, Mr. Chamberlain, while 
the Republicans carried both Congressional dis- 
tricts. Several proposed laws and constitutional 
amendments were submitted under the initiative- 
referendum. The most important of these was a 
woman-suffrage amendment, which, if adopted, 
would have admitted women to the ballot at all 
elections on equal terms with men. The state has 
twice within recent years rejected woman-suffrage 
amendments; but under the new order of things 
only a majority of the votes actually cast upon the 
measure was required for ratification, and it was 
generally expected that the proposal would be 
adopted. It was, however, rejected, chiefly through 
the exertions of conservative women who organized 
the Oregon Association Opposed to the Extension 
of the Suffrage to Women, and fought the proposal 
vigorously. 

SOMETHING NEW IN GRAFT. 


Something altogether new and extremely pic- 
turesque in the form of public graft has been 
brought to light in Brooklyn, where it has been dis- 
covered that a private water company, to which the 
city was paying $65 per million gallons for a por- 
tion of its supply, has been stealing the water which 
it sold from the city mains by a secret connection 
with the city pipe lines, by means of which about 
150 million gallons of water was daily drawn off to 
be resold. The investigation of a mysterious waste 
of water brought these facts to the light, and it is 
intimated that other similar leaks have existed. 


THE RISKS OF RULERS. 


Victor Emmanuel once said that the risk of 
assassination was a part of the trade of being a king. 
The attempt to kill the young king and queen of 
Spain furnishes a new instance in point. The 
wretch Morales, who was accommodating enough 
to take his own life when captured, after first be- 
coming responsible for the deaths of twenty-five 
persons and the wounding of many more, had no 
personal grievance against the king. He was 
merely an anarchist and a moral degenerate, with a 
lust for the spectacular and the murderous; and 
Alfonso and Victoria furnished him a target his use 
of which placed him for the moment in the centre 
ot the world’s stage. There is good reason for be- 
lieving that he is the same man who tried to kill 
Alfonso in Paris last year; and other just such mis- 
creants may at any moment make like attacks with 


(Continued on page 668.) 
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STUDIES OF “THE LADY OF THE LAKE.” 
BY EDITH GILES. 

CANTO IV. 


What is the effect of the opening Spencerian 
stanza of Canto IV.? . 

To bring us back to the point of view of the 
events that are following the Fiery Cross. 

What do we learn from the conversation between 
Norman and Malise? 

That battle is imminent; that the women and 
children and aged are provided for, and that there 
is a thoughtful and tender streak in Roderick’s 
character that wins for him the love of his fol- 
lowers. 

What is the Taghairm? 

One of the mystic rites of the age according with 
the superstitious observances which we have noted 
already. This is for the purpose of augury. 

Note that here again Scott makes his description 
of environment emphasize the story. 

What is the answer of his augury? 

“Which spills the foremost foeman’s life,” etc. 

How does it seem to the chieftain? 

As most favorable; every pass is watched, and 
a spy, a sure victim, is in the land. 

What tidings does Malise bring that pleases 
Roderick? 

Of a foe that is worthy. 

In Stanza IX. the story turns to Douglas. What 
do we learn of Douglas from Ellen’s conversation 
with Allanbane? 

That Douglas thinks himself the cause of the 
warfare of the clans, and the only one to stop the 
bloodshed; he has gone to the king to surrender 
himself. 

What is the purpose of introducing the ballad 
here? 

Further conversation on Ellen’s part would be 
forced and artificial, at this point, and quite out of 
character with her genuine emotion; and Scott 
does not wish to make an abrupt change in the 
story. 

Then in it is a good opportunity to introduce a 
ballad of the style of the time in which the poem 
is laid. 4 

What kind of a ballad is it? 

Of a kind common to the time in which elves and 
fairies played a part, as of being unchristened, tools 
of the powers of evil forever, and desperately at 
work to win to destruction the souls of mortals; it 
shows the ritualistic formula of the curse, and the 
power it was supposed to carry, with it; and it also 
shows the utter helplessness of evil in the presence 
of innocence, and before mystical act of signing 
the cross. In language and arrangement the bal- 
lad is true to the old ballad style, which demands 
simplicity and force of narration, and genuineness 
of emotion. Rolfe comments upon the line,— 


“For thou wert christened man,” 


as indicating that those lost souls who had par- 
taken of this peculiar privilege, quite out of the 
possibility of fairy experience, were envied. 

What is the force of the appearance of Fitz-James 
at this moment? 


Very dramatic. He is of course the spy that 
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Roderick is lying in wait for, and—it would 
seem—entrapped. Then we have wondered what 
has become of the stranger, and have been given. 
no reason to think that he has left the scene of 
action; his reappearance at this moment satisfies 
us, particularly as he leaves Ellen with a token and 
a pledge to us as well as to her, that we shall meet 


him again. 


Why may this be considered the climax of the 
poem? 

Because the narrative step by step has led up to 
it, and the giving of the token makes us feel that 
the solution of the situation must follow immedi- 
ately. Ellen reveals that her father is an outlaw; 
that she returns Malcolm’s love; that the stranger 
is under suspicion, and his way beset with danger; 
Fitz-James, that he is near to the king in favor, and 
can help Ellen in her extremity. 


ON THE INCONCEIVABLE IN ALGEBRA. 


“Away! Away! Thou speakest to me of things 
which in all my endless life I have not known, and 
shall not know.” 


— Richter. 

The articles by W. D. Mackintosh in recent numbers 
of the Journal touch a subject of much interest, al- 
though the elliptical style, and the attempt at historical 
fiction tend to befog the question, and weary the reader. 
But the building out of algebra beyond reasonable foun- 
dations in human consciousness is rather a serious mat- 
ter, especially if our laws and customs compel the 
teaching of it. The idea of generalizing numerical proc- 
esses by the use of letters which might stand for any 
number was a wonderful advance, but a certain mental 
confusion seems to have come in with the introduction 
of symbols supposed to stand for the inconceivable. 

It is not certain, in spite of Mr. Mackintosh’s implica- 
tions, that a desire for wealth and reputation had much 
to do with the origin of such methods, whatever they 
may have to-do with keeping them up. _ A better guess, 
perhaps, would be that they were invented by certain 
wilful personages of the past, who, being unwilling to 
accept the limitations of logical reasoning based on 
clearly conceived premises, tried to see what arbitrary 
rules would do, and were so well pleased at finding their 
hypotheses workable that they were willing to take all 
chances of being misled by them. But, whatever their 
origin, the important thing is the fact that for some 
hundreds of years we have had in our universal arith- 
metic a symbql for the inconceivably great, a symbol 
for the inconceivably small, and a mark used to dis- 
tinguish quantity beginning with the inconceivahly 
small and growing smaller without end. 

The sign for infinity need not be dwelt upon here; it 
ean hardly be called an active symbol, being generally 
recognized as an attempt to express the inexpressible, 
aud treated accordingly. 

The symbol for “nothing” is admirably adapted to the 
same sort of treatment, but instead of that it is put 
through its paces as a factor, product, denominator, and 
exponent, as if it were a number. Hardly anything 
could be less reasonable than this, unless it be the way 
in which the minus sign is used. As an indication that 
a certain quantity is to be imagined as taken from, or out 
of, some larger quantity, or, as Mr. Mackintosh would 
say, of counting backward, the minus sign is extremely 
useful. As the hallmark of the ghostly band of “minus 
quantity,” or “negative number,” however, it marks the 
line where reasoning ends and rules begin—where in- 
stead of sound premises and logical deductions we try 
a kind of manipulation, doing certain things not becayse 
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they are reasonable in themselves, but because they 
look like some other things that are reasonable. This 
matter has long since passed the point where compilers 
of text-books feel called upon to excuse or justify it. 
Generations of students have become familiar with the 
process of taking away five from a total of three and 
giving a name to the supposed remainder, quieting any 
doubts by reference to superior authority, as in schools 
of divinity. Doubtless there have been many protests, 
but they have failed to make a serious impression on 
the habit. 

It seems a very odd situation, when one thinks it over. 
‘We “make believe,” as the children say, that numbers 
less than nothing are conceivable (although the idea does 
not match anything in anybody’s experience), and that 
such numbers are amenable to the various methods of 
combining and separating that are used on ordinary 
numbers. To distinguish these peculiar numbers from 
the others, we use the same sign that is used to show 
that a certain quantity is to be imagined as taken away 
from a larger quantity, carefully apprising the student 
of the double meaning, and warning him that he must 
not confound the two. ‘This distinguishing becomes im- 
practicable after a little, and then we conclude that it 
does not matter, and proceed to treat them all alike, 
The extraordinary thing about it all is that it seems to 
work out well most of the time; that is to say, results 
are reached which are found correct when tested by or- 
dinary numerical methods. To be sure, there are some 
fiaws in the fabric—it is possible to prove a few impos- 
sibilities, and results are sometimes ambiguous, but 
these do not seem to give much trouble in practice. 

This difficulty with the theory of minus quantity is 
the subject of some interesting remarks by Augustus 
De Morgan, the English mathematician, in his “Study 
and Difficulties of Mathematics,” first published in 1831, 
The following is from the author’s preface:— 

“In treating on the negative sign, on impossible quan- 
tities, and on fractions of the form ¢ ete, I have fol- 
lowed the method adopted by several of the most es- 
teemed continental writers, of referring the explanation 
to some particular problem, and showing how to gain 
the same from any other. Those who admit such ex- 


pressions as —a, y—a, 9% ete,, have never produced any 
clearer method, while those who call them absurdities, 
and would reject them altogether, must, I think, be 
forced to admit the fact that in algebra the different 
species of contradictions in problems are attended with 
distinct absurdities, resulting from them as necessarily 
as different numerical results from different nimerical 
data.” 

And again, in chapter IX. of the same work, he says:— 

“If such an expression as 3—8 should be the answer to 
a problem, it would denote either that there was some 
absurdity inherent in the problem itself, or in the man- 
ner of putting it into an equation. Nevertheless, as 
such answers will occur, the student must. be aware 
what sort of mistakes give rise to them, and in what 
manner they affect the process of investigation. 

“We would recommend to the beginner to make ex- 
perience his only guide in forming his notions of these 
quantities, that is, to draw his rules from the observa- 
tion of many results, not from any theory. The diffi- 
culties which encou:pass the theory of the negative sign 
are explained at best in a manner that would embarrass 
him; probably he would not see the difficulties them- 
selves; too easy belief has always been the fault of 
young students in mathematics. We shall observe the 
effect of this error in denoting a subtraction on every 
species of investigation to which we have hitherto come, 
and shall deduce rules which the student will recollect 
are the results of experience, not of abstract reasoning. 
The extensions to which he will be led have rendered 
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algebra much more genera] than it was before; have 
made it competent to the solution of many, very many 
questions which it could not have touched, had they not. 
been attended to. ‘They do, in fact, constitute part of 
the groundwork of modern algebra, and should be con- 
sidered by the student who is desirous of making his 
way into the depths of the science with the highest de- 
gree of attention.” 

This, of course, if accepted, removes algebra from the 
lofty position it occupied in our youthful imaginations 
as a sound and consistent theory of quantity. In this 
respect, it cannot be placed in the class with arithmetic, 
which fits the consciousness in a way that leaves little 
to be desired. Still, the tone of the above quotation 
shows unmistakably that the author has the greatest 
confidence in algebraic processes—a confidence which 
appears to be fully equaled by that of his successors. In 
the face of this attitude on the part of men who have 
doubtless followed the scheme to great lengths and 
tested it at many points by results, what shall we say— 
that they are wholly mistaken? That the element of 
make-believe at the beginning must of necessity vitiate 
the entire set of theories, and the practice as well? 

I hardly think so, and therefore cannot take Mr. Mack- 
intosh’s vampire very seriously, although of course it is 
well to fight against anything tending to increase the 
burdens of school children and teachers, But the art of 
mathematics is certain to grow and change for better 
or worse, and if the leaders in that line see any advan- 
tage in having two mean proportionals between one and 
four, the thing will probably be in all the text-books 
in a few years. It is plainly absurd, but so are a lotof 
other things in algebra. In the interests of clear think- 
ing, a reform is necessary, but the huge structure which 
has been so long in building will not fall at any single 
trumpet-blast. We are in the position of the people in 
the traditional town-meeting, who voted that a new 
schoolhouse must be built; that it must be built of the 
materials in the old schoolhouse, and that the old school- 
house must be used until the new one was finished. 

What is needed more than anything else at present is 
the preparation of a book which shall deal frankly with 
the subject, noting clearly how much of algebra is 
theoretically defensible, and how much is theoretically 
weak by reason of unwarranted assumptions, and show- 
ing, as far as possible, the length to which this distinc- 
tion would carry us, and what important processes and 
practical results, if any, would be affected by it. 

Perhaps Mr. Mackintosh can show how to make a be- 
ginning on this line. 

T. P. Perkins. 
Lynn, Mass. 


AS TO TEACHING ABILITY. 


I wonder if I may have the space to add a line to Mr. 
Taylor’s article in a recent issue of the Journal of Edu- 
cation. He asks us if it does not seem as if colleges 
were hiring degrees instead of men, or teachers. He of- 
fers no facts or figures. I offer none, but I feel the deep 
conviction that not only schools and colleges but all 
educational institutions make the, degree prima facie 
evidence for teaching qualifications. 

All admit that in systems some safeguard like the de- 
gree is necessary. ButI know men who have graduated 
from Harvard, now teaching in places easily obtained, 
who studied tailors’ bills and theatre programs exclu- 
sively, or so it seemed to us fellow students. A man 
who has the hiring of teachers ought to be a man who 
could judge of quality without the fake sterling brand, 
M. A., which, and I offer this from my experience with- 
out figures, is most often gained by men who are too 
much rooted to the college life, which is so delightfully 
easy in the senior year for most students, and have so 
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lost their desire to face the difficulties of the outside 
world that they go to Dad for another thou and 
specialize with Professor EB. Z. 

Last year I was in conference with a superintendent 
about to. hire a principal for less than a thousand dol- 
lars. We had many applicants. He agreed with me in 
turning out every man who had better than A. B. or 
equivalent, on the ground that they were either too 
good or not good enough. To my pleasure we finally 
hired a man with two years’ hard work in college to his 
credit, no degree, but a man who meant business. He 
has not been complained of. 

During my four and more years direct acquaintance 
with college I saw only those men who had the highest 
marks hired as instructors, and I should hate to repeat 
the opinions of the boys regarding their value as men. 

I believe that our colleges are consistently sending the 
blood and beef and bone of their graduates out to other 
places, and those men who fall into that delightful state 
of intellectual coma in which they absorb everything 
like sponges, to be squeezed out at exam time, are kept 
to bolster up and support the tottering frameworks which 
are truly beneath the brave fronts many of our colleges 
are putting before the world to-day. 

Ernest Cobb. 
New Paltz, N. Y. 


— 


AN INVOLUNTARY WITNESS. 


Editor Journal of Education: Among the letters that 
have come to me in relation to my recent series, “What 
Is Your Solution’? is one from a mathematic author, 
with permission to use as I please. The writer 
acknowledges receipt of “an article of yours on 
what you seem to think is a wonderful prob!em, 
though why I fail to see. 1:—2——2:4. Ratio of 1 to 
—2 is —¥; ratio of —2:4 is —%, and the proportion 
simply states this fact, and there is no more puzzle about 
it than in 5:10: :6:12.” Then the writer expands his 
views: “To reach it in another way a ratio is simply an 
expression of division, the second term being the divisor, 
and division is only a form of subtraction, that is taking 
a certain number from another one or more times till zero, 
0, is reached, as :—8:2::20:5. This means in the 
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last analysis, that 2 can be positively subtracted four 
times from 8, ending at zero; and the same of 5 from 20, 
so the quotient in both cases, or the ratio, if you please 
to call it so, is 4. In 1—2: :—2:4, —2 can be negatively 
subtracted % time from 1 before reaching zero, and 4 
can be negatively subtracted % time from —-2, ending 
with zero, and that is all there is to it.” 

The mathematics are supposed to develop the reason- 
ing power but, Mr. Editor, can we call the above series 
of dicta, based on non-exact terminology, by a name 
in so good repute as the term “reasoning”? 

Worse lies behind: At the outset of the series, “What 
Is Your Solution?’ the problem was clearly stated to be 
this: “If the symbol, ‘0,’ had been called ‘space-keeper,’ 
its rightful name, could the proportion, 1 :—2::—2:4 
ever have been evolved?”.. Then the series traced all the 
steps by which the proportion was evolved and shows 
that without the use of the false name, “zero,” the pro- 
portion could not have existed. — 

The writer of the above letter, therefore, (1) ignores 
the problem proposed for solution and substitutes an en- 
tirely different one; (2) in elucidating his substituted 
problem, he is forced to fall back upon the ‘0’ as base 
and call it by its false name “zero,” thus substantiating 
every point of my own contention,—an invaluable wit- 
ness to the contrary of what he proposed to testify. 

If we still think that the mathematics develops the 
reasoning power, we must at least grant that this rea- 
soning power is developed at the expense of the judg- 
ment,—of the conscience also? 

W. D. Mackintosh. 


WORTHY EXAMPLES. 


Editors Journal of Education: Here are a few inter- 
esting and time-honored simplified spellings:— 

Shakespeare used ’lopt,’ ‘blusht,’ ‘dropt,’ ‘fixt,’ and 
‘crost.’ Milton, Dryden, Wotton, Cowley, Middleton, 
etc., also used ‘fixt.’ Besides, Milton made use of ‘ad- 
drest,’ ‘confest,’ ‘distrest,’ ‘ropt,’ ‘crost,’ and ‘dipt.’ ‘Dis- 
trest’ was used by Burns and Lowell; ‘drest’ by Spen- 
ser, Goldsmith, Boswell, and Tennyson; ‘dropt’ by Dry- 
den, Richardson, Burns, Rogers, Mrs. Browning, Ten- 
nyson, Lowell, etc.; ‘altho’. by Bunyan; ‘carest’ by 
Burns; ‘clapt’ by Tennyson; ‘clipt’ in the edition of the 
Bible of 1611, and by Lowell; ‘mist,’ for ‘missed,’ by 
izaak Waiton, Bunyan, and Lowell. Burns’ used 
‘ecrusht’ and Milton. Boswedl, Tennyson, and Lowell 
found ‘dipt’ an acceptable spelling of 


NEW BOOKS FOR THE GRADES 


GOOD HEALTH FOR GIRLS AND BOYS 


By Bertua M. Brown, State Normal School, Hyannis, Mass. 


trated. Price, 45 cents. 
Colton’s Elementary Physiology. 


EVERYDAY LIFE IN THE COLONIES 


164 pages. Beautifully illus- 


This book is for intermediate grades and serves as an introduction to 


DAYS AND DEEDS A HUNDRED YEARS AGO 


By GerrrupDe L. Stone and M. Grace FICKETT. 


These two books present industrial and 


social life in the time of the colonies in stories chaimingly told. The chief characters are chil- 
dren, and the illustrations are historically accurate. 


HAAREN’S NEW WRITING BOOKS 


By Joun H. Haaren, District Superintendent of Schools, the City of New York. 
These books have a uniform intermedia] slant. 
great beauty. This is essentialy a movement series. 


Six books. 
The letter forms are simple, legible, and of 
As the work progresses, the pupil is shown 


how the letter forms are based on the movement exercises. 
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BOOK TABLE. 


LANGUAGH READERS. By Baker and Carpenter, 
Franklin T. Baker, Teachers College; George R. Car- 
penter, Columbia University, Katherine B. Owen, 
Chariton B. Owen, New York City. . New York: The 
Macmillan Company. First year, 25 cents; second 
year, 80 cents. 

This series of school readers is good literature, well 
graded, and is inexpensive. At the same time it teaches 
language in connection with reading the language of the 
masters; such language as interests the children. The 
plan of the books is pronounced in its departure from 
that adopted by the makers of previous series and yet 
it is the embodiment of the most generally desired and 
experimented with scheme of language work and reading. 
The teacher is helped by these books to arouse in the 
pupils a desire to read, and gives them more practice 
in reading than is usual in a series of school readers. 
The best teachers can arouse an interest despite the ma- 
terial at hand, but any teacher can do it much more 
_ readily when every assistance is provided as in this 
series. The selections and colored illustrations in the 
. first book are charming. Color work is rarely as good 
as here and selections are nowhere better. In the sec- 
ond book the selections are of an entirely different or- 
der, appeal to a distinct line of interests. Too often a 
néw reader in a series differs from the last one merely 
in having more difficult words and longer sentences, but 
_ here the appearance of the second reader is radically 
different from the first and arouses new thoughts and 
new aspirations for reading. First book had “Little 
Boy Blue,” “Little Red Hen,” “To Market to Buy a Fat 
Pig,” and similar child classics, while second book has 
fifty-two fables and classics, as “King Midas,” “William 
Tell,” “Hansel and Gretel,’ and “Sif’s Golden Hair.” 
There is no more attempt at information than in the 
first reader, but the inspirations, like the interests, are 
all an advance on the other book. 

SCHOOL DAYS IN THE FIFTIES. A true story with 
some untrue names of persons and places. By Wil- 

* liam M. Gilfin,- Ph. D., with an autobiographical 
sketch of Francis Wayland Parker. Chicago: A. 
Flanagan Company. Cloth. Price, 50 cents. 

Here, as an appendix, is the only approach to an auto- 
biographical sketeh of Francis Wayland Parker that is 
in existence. This alone should give this book a large sale. 
It is a serious matter that a man of Colonel Parker's ex- 
perience and service should not have left something 
from which an adequate biography could have been 
written. For so much as this, however, we are profoundly 
grateful, and both Dr. Giffin and Publisher Flanagan 
are entitled to grateful acknowledgment for bringing 
out the “appendix.” But this is by no means all the 
merit of this book, for the author tells in a delightful 
way his own experiences as a pupil in a village school 
in the fifties. It is not mere reminiscence, for at every 
turn he points a lesson for the teachers of to-day, so that 
taken in connection with autobiography of Colonel 
Parker it makes a sensible and enjoyable book for 
young teachers. 

SHORT COURSE IN SHORTHAND. New York: Pub- 
lished by Isaac Pitman & Son. Cloth. 192 pp. Price, 
$1.25. 

A new and very eomplete digest of phonography by 
those who have made a life study of this valuable study. 
There are forty lessons arranged in true pedagogic 
method for use in business colleges, high schools, and 
private instruction. It contains more than 2,500 sepa- 
rate shorthand tests, besides numerous engraved plates, 
It is a beautiful piece of printing. 

BLOCHMAN’S SCIENTIFIC GERMAN. Edited and 
annotated by Fred W. Meisnest, Ph. D., University of 
Wisconsin. New York: Henry Holt: & Co. Cloth. 
210 pp. Price, 80 cents, net. 

This is a reproduction, under American auspices, of 
the famous course of public lectures on physies and 
chemistry at the University of Konigsberg by Dr, 
Blochman, and published by the book firm of Teubner 
of Leipzig. The editor has added careful and illustra- 
tive notes, and an extended vocabulary. 

THE GHOST IN HAMLET AND OTHER ESSAYS IN 
COMPARATIVE LITERATURE. By Maurice Fran- 
cis Egan, LL. D. Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Co. 
Cloth. 325 pp: 

Dr. Egan, professor of English in the Catholic Uni- 
versity of America, dedicates his book to Bishop John 
Lancaster Spalding, one of the most brilliant  essay- 
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ists of our day, and he does well, for the professor, is 
himself a vigorous and skilful essayist. Aside from his 
artistic touch he bas a theme that is itself highly inter- 
esting, in arguing from Shakespeare’s “ghosts” that the 
master dramatist of English was in essence at least a 
Catholic and this interpretation gives a new and fasei- 
nating view to Hamlet. “Some Pedagogical Uses of 
Shakespeare” has greatest professional interest. No 
other British or American author is so universally stud- 
ied in the schools as is Shakespeare; even in France the 
elder Dumas said: “Shakespeare was the greatest of 
creators, except God.” In America we study him in all 
universities, preparatory, grammar, and primary schools. 
Shakespeare study forms the finest taste for literature; 
may be made a valuable aid to the cultivation of the 
imagination, and iifts the child above the self-satisfied 
frame of mind over the fact that he knows that the 
primrose by the river's brim has a golden-yellow flower, 
with kidney-shaped leaves and a calyx of five to nine 
petal-like sepals, growing in the marsh by the river. 
This essay is refreshing. In all there are ten essays, 
each of which is delightful, and, as a combination, are 
an important contribution to the thought of the day. 


BESIDE THE NEW-MADE GRAVE. A correspond- 
ence. By F. H. Turner. Boston: James H. West & 
Co. Cloth, Gilt top. 170 pages. 

This volume is an extremely suggestive contribution 
to the literature of immortality. It deals in a large 
way with two propositions: Thought is a function of the 
brain. The soul of man is immortal. Its aim is to 
show that these propositions are not mutually destruc- 
tive but mutually corroborative. The work is written 
in the form of letters. between two friends: one a man 
of practical affairs; the other a naturalist and teacher 
who writes from the vantage-ground of years. The 
former has recently been bereaved of his only son. To 
comfort him, the aged naturalist places at his disposal 
the fruits of his own lifelong thought and research. 
The bereaved father has caught hold upon the current 
doctrine that intellectual and moral possibilities depend 
upon the integrity of the brain, and jumps in a super- 
ficial way to the conclusion that, with the disintegra- 
tion. of the brain, intellectual and moral possibilities 
cease. Here the naturalist joins,issue with him, and 
shows him that the occasion of his doubt, rightly under- 
stood, is a pillar of support to the alternative hope. 


MOINAUX’'S LES DEUX.SOURDS. Edited by I. H. 
B. Spiers, William Penn Charter School, Philadel- 
phia. Limp cloth. 53 pp. Price, 25 cents. 

FIRST YEAR FRENCH. By J.:E. Mansion, master 
Royal Belfast Academy Institute. Limp cloth. 120 
pp. er 50 cents. 

Boston: D. C, Heath & Co. 

Additions ‘the already. lengthy list of “Heath's 
Modern Language Series.” Moinaux’s work is a one- 
act comedy. Mansion’s is specially composed for chil- 
dren who may be started in French, while not mature 
enough to cope with a French grammar. 

THE PHYSICAL NATURE OF THE CHILD AND 
HOW TO STUDY IT. By Stuart H. Rowe, Ph. D., 
Brooklyn Training school for teachers. New York: 
The Macmillan Company. Cloth. 211 pp. Price, 90 
cents, 

The title of the book tells the whole story. It is a 
study of the physical nature of the child with a view to 
helping teachers and parents to understand this nature 
for themselves. It treats each of the educational 
senses, important phases of the nervous life of the 
child, his enunciation, fatigue, habits, growth, adoles- 
ence, and children’s diseases. It is a practical and 
helpful book for teachers. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


wae ig in Interpretation and Composition for High 
" By Woodley and O. I, Weeder: Price, 90 cents —— 
we RGchooi History. of the United States. ’ Henry William Elson. 
Price, 90 cents. New York $j The Miacmil an Company. 

‘* Essentials of United States History.” By W. A. Mowry. New 

“Elementary Pe m3 y vi Seeley, Price, $1.25. New 
York: Hinds, Noble & dredge 

** Tickell’s Latin Syntax.” Tonaon O. Newmann & Co. 

Labiche’s La Edited by Moritz Levi, Price, 25 
cents. Boston: D.C, Heath 

“The Haworth Series: Number Applications, Number Founda- 
tions, Number Relations.”” By E. H. Schuyler and James H. Van 
Sickle. New York: Newson & Co. 

* Seidel’s Aus Goldenen Tagen.” apg by Dr. Wilhelm Bernhardt. 
Price, 35 cents. Boston: D.C. Heath & Co. 

‘Isaac Pitman’s Short Course in Shorthand.” (40 lessons.) New 
York: Isaac Pitman & Sons. 

* Patriotism and the New Internationalism.’”’ By Lucia Ames 
Mead. Boston: Ginn & Co. 
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EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


‘EMS of educational news to be inserted 
under this heading are solicited from school 
authorities in every state in the Union. To be 
available, these contributions should be short 
and comprehensive. Copy should be received 
the editor not later Friday preceding 

te of issue. 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 


July 3, 4,5. Pennsylvania State Edu- 
cational Association, Altoona. 

July 9-12: American Institute of In- 
struction, New Haven, Conn., Wil- 
liam C. Crawford, Allston, Mass., 
secretary 

October 18, 19, 20: Vermont State 
Teachers’ Association, Middle 


October 25, 26, and 27: Maine Teach- 
ers’ Association, Lewiston, Maine. 

April, 1907: Eastern Commercial 
Teachers’ Association, Boston. 


NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


The trustees of Amberst (Mass.) 
College have appointed three new 
instructors to take up work in the 
fall. William J. Newlin has been 
appointed assistant professor of 
mathematics and philosophy. Mr. 
Newlin graduated from Amherst in 
1899, and from 1902 until last snm- 
mer has been Walker instructor in 
mathematics. This year he has been 
taking advanced work at Harvard. 
Robert P. Utter has been appointed 
instructor in English. Mr. Utter is 
a graduate of Harvard, where he 
has been working for his Ph. D. de- 
gree this year. He has also served 
as an instructor of English there. 
The third appcintment is that of 
Otto Methey-Zorn, as instructor in 
German. Mr. Zorn graduated at 
Western Reserve, received his Ph. 
D. degree from Marburg ‘University, 
and this year has been teaching Ger- 
man at the university. 


NORTH ADAMS. Principal Frank 
¥. Murdock of the state normal 
school is as progressive as any 
principal in New England, working 
out in philosophy and training sev- 
eral propositions by way of applied 
psychology. Mr. Murdock is dis- 
tinctly a professional leader and de- 
velops a professional spirit in all of 
his students. 

WESTFIELD. Nowhere in the 
country is there as good teaching of 
the history of education in a*normal 
school as in the state normal school 
of this town. ‘The prosperity of the 
school is in all ways delightful. 

Will S. Monroe of the state nor- 
mal school is to go to Milan to pre- 
pare a report for the United States 


Bureau of Education on the notable : 


educational exhibit which is to be 
held there in connection with the 
Milan International Exposition. He 
will then go to Grenoble, France, 
where he will spend most of the 
summer in study, completing work 
which he began there some years 
ago. 

NEEDHAM. At the May meet- 
ing of the school committee it was 
voted to retain the services of Super- 
intendent Henry M. Walradt. who 
is now serving his tenth year as 
superintendent of the Needham 
schools. Harold W. Loker was re- 
elected principal of the high school. 

WORCESTER. Miss Kate Stev- 
ens, head of the North London girls’ 
school with one thousand students, 
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the practice department for the 
women students in education of the 
London University, is making her 
second official visit to the United 
States. She was to have been on 
the N. E. A. program. She is sent 
here, as she has been sent to Nor- 
way, Sweden, and Denmark, on tours 
of inspection, by the London County 
Council. Probably no one in Eng- 
land, since the death of Sir Joshua 
Fitch, knows British educational 
affairs better than she does. She 
has been at Westfield with Profes- 
sor Will S. Monroe and is now 
studying at Clark University. 

ASHFIELD. A joint meeting 
of the school committees of Ash- 
field, Cummington, Plainfield, and 
Goshen was held at Goshen, May 26, 
for the election of a district superin- 
tendent. The choice finally fell upon 
A. ©. Tower of Pepperell, Mass. 


SOUTHWICK. Charles F. Prior 
of Fair Haven, Vt., has just been 
elected superintendent of schools in 
the district of Southwick, Granville, 
Tolland, and Sandisfield. He was 
born in Plymouth, Vt., in 1871, and 
was graduated from Black River 
Academy, Ludlow, Vt., in the class of 
1891. His college work was done at 
Tufts College and the University of 
Missouri. He began the work of 
teaching in Weston, Vt., where he 
remained one year. During the next 
three years he was associate princi- 
pal or principal of Walton Academy, 
Walton, Ky. He was elected prin- 
cipal of Chester high school, Chester, 
Vt., holding this position three 
years. In,1902 he was chosen | su- 
perintendent and principal of the 
Fair Haven graded school, Fair 
Haven, Vt., which place he has just 
resigned to accept his new position. 

HYANNIS. No state normal 
school in the country is doing better 
school garden work than this at Hy- 
annis, under W. A. Baldwin. None 
in New England is doing as much. 
The graduates are experts in this de- 
partment especially. 

FRAMINGHAM. There is no 
state normal schoo! in the country 
that is doing more in the department 
of domestic science than this at 
Framingham, if indeed any is doing 
nearly as much. Mrs Kate Gan- 
nett Wells of the state board of edu- 
eation has developed this work 
through much skilful devotion. 


CONNECTICUT. 
MERIDEN. Superintendent W. 
P. Kelly, who came from Attleboro 
recently, has announced that the se- 
eret societies of the high school must 
go. The superintendent, who has 
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the support of the school commis- 
sioners, thinks the societies prevent 
the pupils doing their best work. 
Many of the foremost citizens, who 
are graduates of the school and re- 
tain their membership in the Greek 
letter societies, say they will oppose 
the movement to abolish the socie- 
ties, and college men will also try to 
prevent their going. 

EAST HARTFORD. The high 
school committee has decided to re- 
engage James R. Tucker, principal; 
Miss K. G. McLean, Miss Louise 
Richardson, and Miss May L. Clark, 
those teachers who applied for reap- 
pointment. 

ROCKVILLE. Dr. I. M. Agard, 
who for eighteen years has heen 
principal of the Rockville high 
school, has presented his resigna- 
tion to the school board. The 
resignation was accepted. No reason 
for Dr. Agard’s action is given. His 
term ends in June. He will be suc- 
ceeded by Harry B. March, who is 
now assistant principal of the New 
Britain high school. Both men ‘are 
graduates of Aimbherst. 

WILLIMANTIC. Miss Christine 
Sayles, who has been teacher of 
French and German at the Windham 
high school for several years, bas 
notified the town school committee 
that she will not renew her contract 
with the board ‘this spring. She will 
remain at her home in Adams, 
Mass., next year and will not teach. 

NEW HAVEN. Most complete ar- 
rangements are being made for the 
session of the American Institute of 
Instruction July 9-12, Walter 4. 
Ranger, president. 


Set of Handsome Colored Post 
Cards 
OF NEW ENGLAND SCEN ERY, ISSUEBD BY 
BOSTON & MAINE RAILROAD. 


The beauty and splendor of New 
England’s magnificent scenery has 
never been more typically portrayed 
than in the choice set of colored 
souvenir post cards, issued by the 
general passenger department, Bos- 
ton & Maine railroud. They com- 
prise twenty magnificent views, the 
best of mountain, seashore, inland, 
river, and lake scenes to be found in 
the country. They are the expen- 
sive, eight-colored lithograph cards, 
and display these landscape views in 
their natural colors. The set is en- 
closed in an envelope, and will be 
mailed to any address upon receipt of 
30 cents in stamps, by the General 
Passenger Department, Boston & 
Maine Railroad, Boston, Mass. 


Brain Workers Use and Commend 


Crosby’s Vitalized Phosphites 


For the prevention, as well as the relief, of men- 


tal and nervous depression. dyspepsia, sleepless 
ness,and all weaknesses resulting from excessive 
brain work, nervous strain, and impaired vitality, 
VITALIZED PHOSPHITES is an essential food, per- 
manently strengthening, not stimulating. the 
brain and nerves. 
medicine: the formula is on each bottle. Pre- 
scribed by leading physicians. Descriptive pam- 
phiet free. 


Pre- 


56 W. 25th St- 
pared 
only NEW YORK 


It is not a secret or patent 


If not found at Druggists’, sent by mai! ,#1.00. 
CROSBY'S COLD AND CATARRH CURE 


The best remedy known for cold in the head, influenza, and sore throat. 


It does not contain 


cocaine, morphine, nor narcotics of any description. By mail, 50 cents. 
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Bardeen’s Barnard. 


Syracuse, N. Y., May 16, 1906. 
My dear Winship: Some time ago 
when you were taking dinner with 
me you expressed a good deal of sur- 
prise that a man supposed to be gen- 
erally so well informed as I, did not 
know that a certain college professor 
and his wife had separated. It was 
a lapse, I confess; but what shall [ 
say when a man who of all educa- 
tional men in the United States is 
the most omniscient and omnipres- 
ent says in the New England Jour- 
nal of May 10, speaking of Barnard’s 
Pestalozzi: “It is to be hoped that 
this is but the beginning of the re- 
print of Dr. Barnard’s famous jour- 
nal, or at least of the leading treas- 
ures of that great treasury of educa- 
tional information and wisdom.” 
Why, my dear fellow, the Barnard 
plates came to me in July, 1901, as 
you knew and commented upon at the 
time. I remember that first day of 
July very well. I spent it in Hart- 
ford hunting up those plates, which 
were partly in Dr. Barnard’s annex, 
partly in his cellar, and partly in 
two printing offices. It was a hot 
day. I brought two shirts with me 
and bought two more ready made, 
and then got on the sleeping car wet; 
but I have located all those plates 
and made arrangements to have them 
shipped. ‘There were forty tons of 
material. I paid Case, Brainard & 
Lockwood $434.45 for boxing and 
shipping them. Although I sent them 
by the cheapest way—by the Connec- 
ticut River and the Erie canal—I paid 
$312.43 freight. I had particularly 
cautioned the Hartford people to 
mark every box with its exact con- 
tents. When we came to open them 
here I did not find a single box cor- 
rectly marked. Do you know what 
it is to handle 30,000 electrotype 
plates? I handled them and assorted 
them by head lines. It took some 
months. When they were assembled 
there, were pages missing, but by 
March 3 we had the complete set of 
thirty volumes ready, and another 
volume XXXL, which Dr. Barnard 
had announced and partly printed 
but never issued. The first com- 
plete set was sent March 3, 1902, to 
the University of Texas. Since then 
we have sent other sets to the follow- 
ing colleges, among others Harvard, 
Radcliffe, Mt. Holyoke, Smith, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, State Col- 
lege, Pa., University of Missouri, 
Washington University, University of 
Kansas, besides the boards of educa- 
tion of New York and Scranton, the 
State normal schools at Greeley, San 
Jose, Los Angeles, and many others. 
Dr. Barnard had planned volumes 
numbering from XXXII. to XXX- 
VIL., but I got together all the mate- 
rial which was ready for these vol- 
umes and had not been printed in the 
other volumes, and put it into volume 
XXXII. This was issued December 
11, 1902. Ever since then the entire 
thirty-two volumes have been ready 
and orders have been filled promptly. 
Besides this the following books of 
“the great treasury of educational in- 
formation and wisdom” have been 
actually reprinted and put on the 
market: “American Pedagogy,” 
“American Teachers and Educators,” 
“Aphorisms in Edueation,” “English 
Pedagogy,” “German Pedagogy,” 
“German Teachers and Educators,” 
“Kindergarten and Child Culture 
Papers,” ,“‘Military System of Educa- 
tion,” “National Education in Eu- 
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rope,” “Pestalozzi and his Hduca- 
tional System,” “Studies and Oon- 
duct,” “Tribute to Gallaudet”; besides 
Barnard’s editions of Abbott’s “Home 
Training and Teaching,” 
“Conduct of the Understanding,” 
Russell’s “Normal Training,” ‘Von 
Raumer’s “Education of Girls.” 
Besides these volumes I have been at 
work upon books which I found notes 
of Dr. Barnard concerning, which he 
had planned but had not been able to 
issue. I am printing just now a com- 
plete translation of Von Raumer’s 
“History of Education,” which will 
be ready September 1, in four vol- 
umes. Dr. Barnard had translated 
forty-five articles from this history 
and they are to be found in the Jour- 
nal. I have had the remainder of the 
history translated and the entire book 
arranged.in correspondence with the 
fifth edition, with the same contents 
and the same complete index given in 
the German original. When this is 
done I intend to carry out other of 
Dr. Barnard’s plans, and as fast as 
possible to complete the great work 
which he began. 

So the next time anybody asks you 
about Barnard’s Journal, or you say 
anything about it in the Journal of 
Education, just tell them there has 
been something doing in Syracuse; 
and that a letter here will give infor- 
mation not only of what has been 
done, but of what we are still doing 
for the noble work he planned, and 
so much of which he accomplished. 

Yours truly, 
Cc. W. Bardeen. 


From Gay Head Light to Brooklyn 
Bridge by Daylight. 


The service afforded by the 
steamer Old Dominion of the Joy 
line is unequaled, in that it enables 
the traveler to enjoy all the delights 
of a daylight view of Long Island 
Sound and the East River. It seems 
impossible. to describe adequately 
the delights of the trip, but those 
who have availed themselves of this 
service unite in the statement that 
the view of the Long Island shores is 
unsurpassed in beauty. The steamer 
Old Dominion, performing the direct 
service, departs from 308 Congress 
street, Boston, every Wednesday at 
5 p. m. The trip consumes about 
twenty-four hours. This company 
also operates steamers every week- 
day in both directions between 
Providence ‘and New York. 

Full information may be obtained 
by addressing B. D. Pitts, agent of 
the company, at 214 Washington 
street, Boston. 


Very Low Rates to California and 
Return Via Nickel Plate Road. 


Special low rates tickets on sale to 
Los Angeles or San Francisco and re- 
turn, daily June 24 to July 6. First- 
class and good returning until Sep- 
tember 15. Liberal stopover privi- 
leges. For full particulars write L. 
P. Burgess, N. B. P. A., 206 Old South 
Building, Boston, Mass. 
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RECKONED BY INCHES. 


The teacher in the primary depart- 
ment had been telling her pupils 
about the three kingdoms of nature 
—the animal, the vegetable, and the 
mineral. When she had finished, the 


New York World says, she asked:— 
“Now who can tell me what the 
highest form of animal life is?” 
A little girl in the front seat raised 
her hand. 
“The highest form of animal life 
is a giraffe.” 


Homeseekers’ Rates Via Nickel 
Plate Road. 


Lowest round trip Homeseekers’ 
rates to the West, Northwest, and 
Sputhwest are offered by the Nickel 
Plate Road the first and third Tues- 
day of each month. Write L. P; Bur- 
gess, N. E. P. A., 206 Old South 
Building, Boston, Mass, 


M. OLCOTT 


Manufacturer, 
Exporter and 
Dealer in 


= Apparatus 
Heatamndtale for all kinds of Blackboards for 
SCHOOLS and for Office Use. 


THE CLIMAX PENCIL SHARPENER 
A SPECIALTY 
63 Fifth Avenue - NEW YORK 


FOR SALE 


An old established 


Private School Building 


located in the best residence portion 
of the City of Paterson, N. J. 
Capacity, 150 pupils. 


For further information, apply to 


SHERWOOD & LOCKWOOD, 
Paterson, N. J. 


TEACHERS COLLEGE 


Columbia University’s 


saitnatiiaa school for the study of education 
and the training of teachers. Announcemen 
for 1906-07 now ready. 


JAMES E, RUSSELL, LL. D., Dean, 


HOME STUDY 


DIRECTED BY 


The University of 


Courses for Teachers and Students in more 
than 30 academic subjects of High School and 
College grade. One- the work for an A.B., 
Ph.B., or S.B. degree may be done b corre- 
The Unive Begin study any time. Address, 

ey of Chicago (Div, Z), Chicago, 


Nuttall’s Birds of the U. 8. 
ES and Canada. Cloth, 83.00 

F 904 Pages. 110 colored illus- 
trations. 272 black. and 

| R D white illustrations. 
The ideal desk-book 
postpaid 


00K to teachers, $2.00 


LITTLE, BROWN, & CO., Boston 
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THE FAMOUS HOLDEN Book covers 


SELF BINDERS AND TRANSPARENT PAPER 


Are Used by Over 1,800 School Boards on Many Millions of Text-Books 


FOR THE PURPOSE OF MAKING THE BOOKS LAST NEARLY TWICE AS LONG 
AND KEEPING THES CLEAN, NEAT, AND HRALTHFUL 


The Book Covers are made of Unfinished Leatherette, rendered both 
Waterproof and Germproof by Scientific Chemical treatment. One Holden 
Cover costing 1 1-4 cents apiece will last a full school year and receives all of 
the Wear, Tear and Soiling instead of the book itselt. 

The Quick Repairing Material is invaluable in keeping the Inside of the 
books in perfect repair by repairing broken bindings, loosened or torn leaves. 


Keep Abreast of the Times and Investigate this “System” 


THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER CO. 
G. W. HOLDEN, Pres. SPRINGFIELD, MASS. M. C. HOLDEN, Sec’y. 


THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 


[Continued from page 661.) 


as little provocation. Modern explo- 
sives give such men a frightful 
weapon. 


THE RUSSIAN CHAOS. 


No one ean predict what will be the 
outcome of the quarrel between the 
Douma and the Russian government. 
The Czar and the ministry have con- 
cluded wholly to ignore the Douma’s 
demand for the displacement of the 
existing cabinet, on the ground that 
the Douma transcended its powers in 
making such a demand. While the 
Douma demands amnesty and the 
abolition of capital punishment, the 
government goes right on executing 
the very prisoners regarding whom 
the Douma interpellated the ministry. 
While the government tries to tem- 
porize with the agrarian demands for 
a distribution of lands by a graduated 
income tax, the Douma continues the 
discussion of compulsory land distrib- 
ution, and peasant rioters in the rural 
provinces are taking matters into 
their own hands and driving off the 
landed proprietors. There are indi- 
eations that an open clash may come 
when orders are given to dissolve the 
Douma and the Douma refuses to go. 


Resorts for the Vacationist Ill- 
ustrated. 


1906 HOTEL BOOK, 80 PAGES, PUB- 
LISHED BY BOSTON & MAINE R. R. FREE. 


The Boston & Maine railroad has 
prepared and is distributing its 1906 
Hotel Book, entitled “Resorts for the 
Vacationist Dlustrated.” It contains 
thirty-three beautiful half-tone illus- 
trations of scenes along the Boston 
& Maine railroad, and about seventy 
pages of information concerning ho- 
tels and boarding houses, rates, ac- 
commodations, etc. The whole is en- 
closed in an artistic, colored cover, 
and a magnificent half-tone reproduc- 
tion of the residence of Denman 
Thompson of “Old Homestead” fame 
Is on the inside of the cover. This 
booklet will be mailed to any address 
on the continent, free, upon receipt of 
address. 


Don't give up your trip to the west because the San 
Fraacisco meeting has been indefinitely postponed 


Spend Your Vacation In Colorado 
and Utah 


Very low rates from all Eastern 
Points to Denver, Colorado. 
Springs, Pueblo, Salt Lake 
City, and Ogden. 


During the Entire 
Summer Season the 


Denver & 
Rio Grande 
Railroad 


** Scenic Line of the World’’ 


Will make special low rates from Denver, Colorado Springs, and 
Pueblo to all resort and scenic points of interest in Colorado and 
Utah. Our booklet ‘‘ Vacation Estimates” tells you all about the 
wonderful places in the Rocky Mountains and the cost to see them. 


THE TRIP “AROUND THE CIRCLE” 


(1,000 miles through the Rockies) and the journey to Salt Lake 
City are inexpensive and unsurpassed in scenic attractions 


Open Top Observation Cars, SEATS FREE, through the Canons during the Summer Months 


Write for free descriptive pamphlets to 


S. K. HOOPER, Gen. Pass. Agt. 
H. E. TUPPER, G. A. P. D., Denber, Colorado 
No. 335 Broadway 


New York, N. Y. 
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American Institute of Normal 
Methods Public School Music and 
Drawing. 


The sixteenth annual session of 
this eminently successful school will 
be held in Boston (New England Con- 
servatory of Music) July 10 to 27, 
and in Evanston, Ill. (Northwestern 
University), on the same dates. 

The faculty is as follows:— 

Eastern school, music department: 
Samuel W. Cole, superintendent, di- 
rector of music, Brookline and Ded- 
bam; principal of public school music 
department in New England Conser- 
vatory of Music and in Boston Uni- 
versity; Leonard B. Marshall, instruc- 
tor in music, public schools, Boston; 
Leo R. Lewis, professor of music, 
Tufts College; Herbert Griggs, New 
York; Mrs. H. E. Holt, Lex- 
ington, Mass.; Miss Alice Garthe, 
supervisor of music, Chicago; 
Miss Cora I. Hudson, special 
teacher of music, Providence; Mrs. 
Alice C. Clement, supervisor of 
music, Rochester; Mrs. HBlizabeth 
Casterton, supervisor of music, Bay 
City, Mich.; Miss Bessie L. Salmon, 
Boston; Miss Fannie A. Hair, accom- 
panist; drawing department, Miss 
Maud A. Simpson, assistant director 
of drawing, Portland; Miss Helen L. 
Varney, Lewiston, Maine. 

Western school, music depart- 
ment: Will Earhart, superintendent, 
supervisor of music, Richmond, Ind.; 
Robert Foresman, New York, Miss 
Eleanor Smith, in charge of depart- 
ment of music, Chicago School of 
Education; Miss Anna M. Allen, su- 
pervisor of music, Peoria, Ill.; Miss 
Nannie C. Love, Indianapolis, Ind.; 
Miss Clyde Foster, supervisor of mu- 
sic, State normal school, Ypsilanti, 
Mich.; Miss Margaret Salisbury, Chi- 
cago: Miss Maud Shamel, supervisor 
of music, State normal school, Osh- 
kosh, Wis.; Rossiter G. Cole, Chi- 
eago; J. F. MeCullough, Chicago; 
Miss Eunice Q. Plumb, Chicago; 
drawing department, Miss Cora A. 
begs director of drawing, Hannibal, 


0. 

This school aims to give students 
an equipment for successful work as 
specialists in public school music and 
drawing. The courses in the music 
department are as follows:— 

(1) Method (required). 2. Practice- 
teaching (required). (8) Sight-read- 
ing (elective). (4) Conducting course 
(elective). (5) Harmony (elective). 
The graduate course gives students 
an opportunity to take up such spe- 
cial work as they may desire. 

The department of drawing has a 
three-years’ graded course. In addi- 
tion to the careful detailed method 
work, instruction is given in the lat- 
est features which progressive 
schools are adding to their drawing 
work. 

Drawing and music: To meet the 
demand for specialists who can su- 
pervise both music and drawing, the 
drawing and music departments are 
so articulated that it is entirely feasi- 
ble for the student who wishes the 
double equipment to take the work 
of both 


For further information regarding 
the Eastern school, address: William 
M. Hatch, business manager, Bastern 
school, 221 Columbus avenue, Bos- 
ton. Regarding the Western school, 
address: Frank D. Farr, business 
manager, Western school, 378 Wa- 
bash avenue, Chicago. Ill. 


SUMMER SCHOOLS. 


July 9, 1906, to 
Seven Courses in Domestic Artand Science. 


Summer Session of Stout Training Schools 


Menomonie, Wisconsin 


ment Unsurpassed. Experienced Teachers. Cireular 
Address Supt. L. D. HARVEY, Menomonie, Wisconsin 


August 11, 1906. 


in Manua! Training. u 
Information 


Nine 


THE MAGAZINES. 


—The special features of the 
American Monthly Review of Re- 
views for June are illustrated articles 
on the San Francisco fire and the 
city’s future by ex-Mayor James D. 
Phelan, President Benjamin Ide 
Wheeler, Dr. E. T. Devine, and Sam- 


uel EB. Moffett; a discussion of fire in- 
surance problems by Louis Windmul- 
ler; a geologist’s explanation of earth- 
quake phenomena, by ‘N. H. Dar- 
ton; a forecast of the Pan-American 
conference to be held at Rio this 
summer; a character sketch of 
George Clemenceau, “the Warwick 
of French polities,” by W. T. Stead; 
an account of the long and interest- 
ing career of Carl Schurz, by Fabian 
Franklin; an article on “The Indian 
of To-Day and ‘To-Morrow,” by 
Charles M. Harvey. “The Progress 
of the World” discusses the work of 
Congress, the opening of the Rus- 
sian Douma, and many other .impor- 
tant developments of the month, at 
home and abroad. The fiction of the 
spring publishing season is reviewed 
in a special illustrated section. 


a 


Old South Pilgrimage to Ipswich. 


UNDER THE AUSPICES OF THE OLD 
SOUTH HISTORICAZ SOCIETY, 


The eleventh annual pilgrimage 
will be to Ipswich and Newburyport 
on June 23, 1906. With plans which 
include a steamer trip on the Ipswich 
and Parker rivers, a trolley ride 
through “Old Newbury,” and late in 
the day the always delightful sail up 
the Merrimac to Haverhill, besides 
presenting the historical associations 
of Ipswich itself, the society is pro- 
viding this year an opportunity no 
less attractive than any of the Old 
South pilgrimages of other years. All 
interested are cordially invited to 
participate, and especially the teach- 
ers, students, and others who have 
attended so regularly in the past. It 
is urged that all who go prepare 
themselves in the story of Ipswich 


and of Newburyport, that a profitable . 


day may be enjoyed. Bspecially will 
those who went on the Whittier pil- 
grimages of 1897 and 1908, and that 
to Newburyport six years ago, be 
glad again to visit the Merrimac Val- 
ley and know yet another section of 
the beautiful country. 


SUMMER CLASSES FOR 
THE STUDY OF ENGLISH 
Session of 1906, Cambridge, Mass. 
Special courses in Idylls of the King, The Short 
Story, Old and Middle English, Modern English 
Grammar, etc. 


Courses for Manuscript Readers and Writers. 
For full announcement send to 


H. A. DAVIDSON, Tue Stupy-Guipg Series 
Campripce, Mass. 


YALE UNIVERSITY 
SUMMER SCHOOL 


Second Session, July 5 to August 16, 1906 


Courses in Anatomy, Art, Biology, Chemis- 
try, Commercial Geography, Education — 
tory and English, French, Geo A 
German, Greek, History, Latin, Mathematics, 
Methods of Teaching, Physical Education, 


Physics, Physiology, Psychol Public 
Speaking, Rhetoric. "and Schoo Adminis- 
on. 


These courses are designed for teachers and 
college students. Some are advanced ceurses 
and intended for specially trained students, 
others are introductory and presuppose no 
specialized preparation. 

In the oy majority of cases, instruction 
is given by members of the Yale Faculty of 
the rank of Picts or assistant professor. 
A number of leading school authorities have 
been added to the Faculty to give courses on 
educational subjects. 

About 100 suites of rooms in the dormitories 
are available tor students and will be assigned 


in the order of application. 
For circulars and information 


YALE SUMMER SCHOOL 


135 Elm Street, - NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


UNIVERSITY OF MAINE 


SUMMER TERM 
Five weeks, beginning July 2, 1906 

including board and tuition, 

~ work of college grade given credit toward 
a 

All the charms of Maine summer resorts are 
found in Orono. ; 

For circulars, address 


DEAN J. 8. STEVENS, 
University of Maine, Orono, Maine 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY 
SUMMER SCHOOL OF ARTS 
AND SCIENCES 


July 5 to August 15, 1906 


Geography, Geology, History, 
Painting Languages Mathematics, Music, 
Philoso hy, ys cal Education, Physi 


Tzamination required: Wall 
ment sent on application. Address 
J. L. LOVE 
16 University Hall, Cambridge, Mass. 
N. S. SHALER, Chairman. 


University of Pennsylvania 
SUMMER SCHOOL 
Term from July 5 to August 16. 


Instruction will be given in Architecture, 
Botany, Chemistry, English, French, German, 
Greek, History, Latin, Mathematics, Music, 
Pedagogy Pnysics, and Psychology. 

The Summer School is open to men and 
women without entrance examinations. 

For information, address Pror,. ARTHUR 
H. QUINN, Director, College Hall, University 
Pof ennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


FISHER AGENCY 


LONG EXPERIENCE, PRO/MPT, RELIABLE. 120 TREMONT ST., BOSTON. 


JAMES F. McGULLOUGH TEACHERS’ AGENGY 


COLLEGE BU 
is the time to register. Vacancies occur right along through the Membership 
NO now good until close of season of 1906-7. Write for and blanks to- -day. 
SCOTT & CO., Proprietors 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY Botton 


Send for Ageney Manual, mentioning this publication. 


™TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE 126 


Recommends Teachers, Tutors, and Private Schools. Correspondence invited. 


“ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Supplies Schools of all Grades with Competent Teachers. Assists Teachers in Obtaining 
Positions. Send for Special Circular on Free Registration. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 81 Chapel St., Albany, N. Y. 


Tm SCIENCE 


B. F. CLARK 


Universities, Colleges, and Schnols. 
General, Technical, and Practical Educatora 


CHICAGO, 17 E. VAN BUREN ST ~ 17TH YEAR 


THE CLARK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


NEW YORK, 156 FiFTr Ave. BOISE, 


THE PHYSIGAL TRAINING TEACHERS’ BUREAU 
ATHLETIC COACHES, Werk with other in 
the best schools and colleges. Established ‘ive years. Our thirty-page booklet contains many 
suggestions for conducting physical training work. 


Some New Books. 


IDAHO 


Title. Author. Publisher. Price. 
Elementary Pedagogy. Hinds, Noble & Eldredge, N. Y.$1.25 
English Studies in interpretation, oodley The Macmiilan Company, -90 
School History of the United States.. -- Elson . .90 
In Quest of Light. Smith 1.00 
Essentials of United States History.......... Mowry Silver,Burdett & Co., 7 — 
Number Applications............. Schuyler & VanSickleNewson& Co., . 
Number Foundations ............ Schuyler & Vansickle “ “ “ — 
Number Relations ............... Schuyler & VanSickle “ “ — 
Aus Goldenen Tagen ...........-..:-..+e00-- BernhardtD. C. Heath & Co., Boston. 35 
Patriotism and the New Internationalism... Mead Ginn & Co., — 
od Briggs Charles Scribner’s sensi N.Y, 3.00 
Hebrew Life and Thought............. ...... Houghton Univ. of Chicago Press, - 1.50 
The Election of Senators............-.....4+++ Haynes Henry Holt & Co., or 1.50 
Citizenship and the Schools.................-. Jenks et 1.25 
The of an — ees Power Putnam’ s Sons, 1.35 
The Exod -- Roche R. ‘G. ‘Badger, Boston — 
The Junction ‘of Laughter and Tears........ Stamey <a 
Experimental Physiology and Anatomy...... Eddy Book -Y— 


Educational Institutions 


NORMAL SCHOOLS 


Ss. » Mass. 
the Principal. J. ASBURY PITMAN. 
WORMAL "SCHOOL, BRIDGEWATER, 
sexes. For catalogues 
address the Principal, A.G. BOoyYDEN, A. M. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, FRAMINGHAM, Mass. 

For women only. Especial attention is 

called to the new course of Household Arts. 
address 


Boston & Maine Railroad 


LOWEST RATES 
Fast Train Service 


BETWEEN 


BOSTON AND CHICAGO 


Fer catalogues HENRY WHITTEMORE, | 
cipal. 
TYE St. Louis, St. Paul, Minneapolis 


Joun G. THOMPSON, Principal. AND ALL POINTS 


WEST, NORTHWEST, SOUTHWEST. 


UNIVERSITY Witte for Catalogues 


Price-List, 


PUBLISHING information, 


eseeeeee 
27-29 West 23d St. 


@ New York. 


N. B. Dept. 120 Boylston St., Room 411 
BOSTON, MASS 


Pullman Parlor or Sleeping Cars on all 
Through Trains, 


For tickets and information mii atany 
principal ticket office of the Company. 


D. J. FLANDERS, 
Pass. andGen’! Tkt. Agt. BOSTON. 


Summer Excursion Tariff. 


IN EFFECT JUNE 1, VIA BOSTON AND AL- 
BANY AND NEW YORK CENTRAL. 


Boston & Albany railroad agents 
are receiving 1906 issue of summer 
excursion tariff in effect June 1, nain- 
ing rates to principal summer resorts 
reached by the New York Central 
lines, which include the Adirondacks, 
Thousand Islands, Niagara Falls, re- 
sorts on Lake Michigan, etc. 

Call on R. M. Harris, city agent, 
366 washington street, Boston, 
Mass., for further information. 


> 


Little Margie (traveling with her 
mother in a sleeping carj—“I yzuess 
it isn’t any use to say my prayers to- 
night, mamma.” 

Mamma—“‘Why not, darling?’ 

Little Margie—“‘Because with ail 
God couldn't hear a word 

said.” 


Mrs. Winslow’s “Soothing Syrup” 
has been used over fifty years by 
mothers for their children while 
teething, with perfect success. It 
soothes the child, softens the zums, 
allays all pain, cures wind colic, 
regulates the bowels, and is the best 
remedy for diarrhoea, whether aris- 
ing from teething or other causes, 
and is for sale bv druggists in every 
part of the world. Be sure to ask 
for Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup. 
Twenty-five cents a bottle. 


NEA. 


T ake the Santa Fe. going 
to the N. E. A. convention 
in SanFrancisco.J uly 9-13, 
1906. 


Ah 


Santa Fe} 


Uv 


Only line under one 
anagement, Chicago to 

It's the cool way in 
Summer. You travel a 
mile and more up in the 


sky through New Mexico 
and Arizona. 

It sthe picturesque way. 
You may see the Grand 
Canyon of Arizona. 


You travel on a safe 
road, e* dustless road and 
a comfortable road. 

cial excursions on 
certain days, via Grand 
Canyon, personally con- 


The round-trip rate: 
Only $64.50 from Chicago 
—$59.50 from St. Louis— 
$52.00 from Kansas City. 
Tickets on sale June 25 
toJuly7,1906. Liberalstop- 
overs and return limits. 
Ask for N.E. A. folder 
and “To California Over 
the Santa Fe Trail.” 
Address| Passenger 
Dept., Atchison, To- 
peka & ‘Santa Fe Rail 
way, Chicago 
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BOSTON THEATRES. 
KEITH'S. 

The regular patron of vaudeville 
who takes the trouble to sean the list 
of entertainers announced from 
Keith's can hardly come to any other 
conclusion than that it will prove to 
be one of the strongest of the season, 
containing such a variety of execel‘ent 
material that it can hardly fail of ap- 
pealing strongly to the tastes of all 
amusement seekers. The principal 
newcomer on the bill will be R. F. 
Outeault, who is known throughout 
the country as the creator of “The 
Yellow Kid” and “Buster Brown,” 
two newspaper creations which have 
the greatest vogue all over the world. 
Mr. Outeault presents an illustrated 
monologue in vaudeville and it is 
safe to say that the children present 
will be entertained. Another “legiti- 
mate” star on the bill will be Grace 
Cameron, formerly of “Piff! Paff! 
Pouf!’ who is one of the most artis- 
tic comediennes in the varieties. The 
surrounding show includes Wills and 
Hassan, wonderful acrobats and hand 
balancers; Hugh Stanton and Flor- 
ence Modena, in their mirth-provok- 
ing satire, “For Reform”: World Com- 
edy Four, vocalists and fun-makers; 
Alph Trio of skilful hoop rollers; 
‘Tom Moore, the strenuous “coon” 
shouter; Leonard Kane, great step 
dancer, and George and Libbie Du- 
pree, in a German comedy sketch. 
There will be two holdovers on the 
bill, the Fadettes and Horace Goldin, 
the famous illusionist, who created 
such a stir about town the past week 
that he has been retained for another 
six days. The customary new list of 
comedy and interesting motion pic- 
tures will be exhibited in the kineto- 
graph. 


di. 


Low Round Trip Rates to Colorado 
and the Pacific Coast Via Nickel 
Plate Road. 

If you expect to make a trip to 
Colorado, the Pacific Coast, or any 
point in the West, Northwest, ~ or 
Southwest, do not overlook the ex- 
tremely low rates, convenient through 
coach, sleeper and dining-car service 
offered by the Nickel Plate Road in 
connection with any route you may 
choose beyond Chicago. For full in- 
formation write L. P. Burgess, N. E. 
P. A., 206 Old South Building, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 


ning Rod Up: 
I. General Teachers 
Il. Commercial Teachers 


Ill. Business Employment 


Free Registration inal! departments; “no posi- 
tion no pay”; “a square deal” for candidate and 
employer. Write for blanks and information. 


THE KINSLEY BUREAU, 245 Broadway, New York 


NOVA SCOTIA 


A delightful three-weeks’ tour in July; 
another in August. Do not go the first time 
alone, but join one of my small, select parties, 
and you will see more, enjoy more, and have 
far better accommodations. An ideal vaca- 
tion at small cost. 

Prospectus on application. 


F. H. PALMER, Editor EDUCATION 
50 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


AN AGENCY THAT RECOMMENDS 


WARREN, OnI0, May 26, 1906. 
I reached here Friday morning. Ata meeting of the board Friday night the following 
people were elected to positions in the Warren city schools through your office: F. ©. Miller, 
$809; Ethel Crandal), $725; Harriet E. Bird, $500; Nellie B. Matthews, $500. Concerning other 
appointments about which we talked, we are undecided. I apprehend we shall find ourselves 
in need of some more teachers a little later. 


Very truly yours, C. E. CAREy, Sup’t. 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, SYRACTSE, N. Y. 


TEACHERS’ , 
AGENCY‘ 
ESTABLISHED 22 YEARS. 1302 AUDITORIUM BUILDING | 
POSITIONS FILLED, 7,500 CHICAGO 
BRANCH, 494 ASHLAND AVE., BUFFALO, N.Y. 


“BREWER 


introduces to 
Schools, and Families 
superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Govern- 
instruction; recommends good schools to parents. Call on or 


::: TEACHERS’ AGENC 
and FOREIGN 


esses, for every department 


address 
Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 


THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


c. J. ALBERT, Manager - ~ 378 Wabash Ave., Chicago, I!I. 
Our Twenty-first Year Book contains valuable information not only about this Agency but 

about schools in general. Sent free to any address, 
70 Fifth Avenue 


T Pratt Teachers’ Agency 7° Fifth Ave 


Recommends college and normal graduates, specialists, and other teachers to colleges, public 
and private schools, and families. Advises parents about schools. Wa. O. Pratt, Manager. 
R. L. Mvers & Co., 


NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 


Harrisburg, Pa., 101 Market St. ; Denver, Colo., 1543 Glenarm St.; Atlanta, Ga., 12-16 Trinity Ave. 
One of the oldest.and best known Agencies in America. 
nities for aspiring 


THE SOUTH AND WEST 


other section. Foreleven years the SOUTH WESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENC 
has done a very successful business in this field. Better openings now than ever 
before. For full information write to CLAUDE J. BELL, Proprietor, Nashville, Tenn. 


The Fisk Teachers’ AYencics 


New York, N. Y., 156 Fifth Ave. Minneapolis, 4l4Century Bldg. Portland, Ore.. 1200 Williams Ave. 

Washington, D. c., 1505 Penn. Ave. Denver, Col.,401 Cooper Bldg. San Francisco, Cal.,717 Market St. 

Chicago, 203 Michigan Boulevard. Spokane, Wash., 313 Rookery Kk. Los Angeles, Cal., 525 Stimeon Bk. 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


Schermerhorn St., N. Y. 
NATIONAL TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE, LEXINGTON, KY. 


Secures positions for Teachers in all parts of the United States. Teachers personally recom- 
mended. Many desirable openings on our 1906 list. 


Largest and best agency in the SOUTH. Fifth year. Write for free Booklet. 


The Teachers’ Agency, 


offer better opportu - 


Established 1855. 


| Oldest and best-known in U. 8. 
JOHN C. ROCKWELL, Manager. 


THE NEW CENTURY BUREAU 


We need competent teachers for excellent positions now on our list. Write to-day. 
(Formerly Dixon Educationa! Bureau.) 
Established 1880, 1420 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


HE EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE enjoys the 
confidence of teachers and employers because it confines 
itself to Legitimate Business on Conservative Lines. We 

should be pleased to explain our plans to you. 
Address HENRY SABIN, 


MANHATTAN Drs Mornzs, Towa. 


Wi ; | We have unequaled facilities for placing teachers in 
Winship 


every part of the country. 
9 
Teachers 29-A Beacon St. . . . Boston, Mass. 


WM. F. JARVIS 
ALVIN F. PEASE. 
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The European Summer School 


SPEND YOUR VACATION iN 
We shall sail from New York June 20 by the S. S. Potsdam of the 
Holland-America Line and return to America about September 1. We 
TRAVEL shall visit France, Switzerland, Italy, Germany, and England. 
Ample time is planned for London, Paris, Milan, Venice, Florence, 
Rome, Naples. We shall see the best of Switzerland, visit Heidelberg and Cologne, take 
Steamer on the Rhine. The time will not suffice to see all of Europe, but that of which you 
have read most and dreamed most is included. 
We shall have with us as leaders and lecturers a faculty of 
University men who will keep the standard of this Summer 
EDUCATION School quite the equal of our resident University summer 
schools. Among these will be Professor M. V. O'Shea of 
the University of Wisconsin, President Charles Eldred Shelton of Simpson College, Lorado 
Taft, the sculptor of Chicago, Dr. H. H. Powers of Boston, Dr. C. L. Babcock of Berlin, Pro- 
fessor T. L. Wright of Beloit College, Dr. George Allen of the University of Cincinnati. To 
visit the great cities of Europe under the guidance of such men adds deep significance toa 
trip of unbounded interest however pursued. 
The itinerary is leisurely and planned with the vacation 
period of recuperation, both physical and mental, in mind. 
RECREATION We shall see all that is quite worth while seeing in the 
cities we visit, but there will be no hurry or confusion. 
Programs and lectures will be optional, but plans are carefully laid to get a maximum of travel 
pleasure and profit with a minimum of strength. 


Such a vacation you cannot afford to miss. It may take sacrifice this year—and next; but the returns are inestimable. 
Write for particulars to the Journal of Education or to 


THE BUREAU OF UNIVERSITY TRAVEL, 201 Clarendon Street, Boston 


SUMMER PUBLICATIONS 


DESCRIPTIVE OF 


New England Scenery and Summer Resorts 


ISSUED BY BOSTON & MAINE RAILROAD 


DESCRIPTIVE PAMPHLETS, FULLY ILLUSTRATED, AND CONTAINING VALUABLE MAPS 


Ali along Shore. Merrimack Valley. Among the Mountains. 
Lakes and Streams. Fish and Game Country. Central Massachusetts. 
Lake Sunapee. Vacation Days in Southern New Hampshire. 

Lake Memphremagog and About There. Hoosac Country and Deerfield Valley. 


The Valley of the Connecticut and Northern Vermont. 


Condensed Fish and Game Laws mailed free on request with Fishand Game Country. Any one of the above Publications sent on receipt 
of two cents in stamps. Resorts for the Vacationist (Hotel List). Excursion Rates and Tours. Fither of these booklets sent free. 


A COLORED BIRD’S-EYE VIEW 
From Mt. Washington or a Colored Bird’s-Eye View of Lake Winnipesaukee. 
Either of these will be sent on receipt of SIX CENTS IN STAMPS. 


PORTFOLIOS 


A Series of Beautiful Half-tone Reproductions of Photographs taken expressly for these works, illustrating New 
England Scenery, have been published under the following titles : 
New England Lakes. Seashore of New England. 
Rivers of New England. Mountains of New England. 
The Charles River to the Hudson. 
Picturesque New England (lHistoric — Miscellaneous.) 
Size of Illustrations, 4x 6Inches. Will be mailed upon receipt of six cents for each book. 
POST CARDS 
Set of twenty Post Cards reproducing typical New England Scenery in its natural colors, sent on receipt of 30 cents. 


Address: Passenger Department Boston & Maine R. R., Boston, Mass. 
D. J. FLANDERS, General Passenger and Ticket Agent. 


W | N SH 1P WE HAVE unequaled facilities for placing teachers in 


: every part of the country 
TEACHERS 29-A BEACON STREET, BOSTON 


A G E N c Y WM. F. JARVIS TELEPHONE, HAYMARKET, 1%. 


ALVIN F. PEASE 
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